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I 


Is discussion of what constitutes the history of a literature neces- 
sary these days? One’s first impulse is to respond with a decided 
negative. We have preoccupied ourselves more or less consciously 
with literary history since the eighteenth century. Is there need, at 
this date, to ask what the subject should involve? One would 
think not. Yet the files of educational periodicals and the discus- 
sions at pedagogical meetings and scholarly gatherings afford ample 
ground for the inference that the mind of the average teacher is 
far from clear on the subject. And those teachers who do seem 
to have clear ideas, sometimes very positive ideas, often go quite 
astray in their premises. This seems to be especially true of critics 
of the value of the subject for the student. They are ready with a 
mass of criticism which is largely beside the point, since the kind of 
thing which they criticize is not properly literary history at all, nor 
desirable as a substitute for it. That their objections are, in any 
degree, valid is owing to a mistaken conception of the nature of 
literary history. 

II 

Reversing the order suggested in my title, let us consider first 
what the history of English literature is not. 

1. It is not a survey, in chronological order, of the lives of noted 
English authors, as many ardent critics seem to hold—justified, it 
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may be, by the fact that a considerable number of teachers of the 
subject so handle their courses. Its primary concern is not with the 
dates of births and deaths and of publications. That instructor 
of whom one writer complains who spent two of his three periods 
for the poetry of Shelley on the facts of Shelley’s life was not 
teaching the poetry of Shelley, nor was he contributing very much to 
the student’s knowledge of the literary history of the nineteenth 
century. Are lectures on the lives of authors still widely given in 
our leading educational institutions as a substitute for lectures on 
the content of their significant works? It would seem so, to judge 
from articles and discussions pointing out the futility for the average 
student of memorizing barren external facts connected with writers 
of books. Such memorizing has its cultural value; but courses 
giving central prominence to biographical facts are courses in biog- 
raphy, not in the history of literature. 

2. It is not a course in memorizing lists of writings of major 
authors. This too may have a certain cultural value and may 
deserve place in higher or special study; but lists of writings are 
no more the primary concern of the history of literature than are 
the facts of authors’ biographies. Those who point out the inade- 
quacy of such memorizing as a means of contributing to the stu- 
dent’s understanding of, or love for, literature have fair grounds 
for their position. The teacher who makes the enumeration of 
Swift’s writings, or of Charles Lamb’s, the outstanding feature of 
the time he spends on these authors is not giving his time to literary 
history but rather to cataloguing or to bibliography. 

3. It is not study of “homes and haunts” of authors, nor of 
anecdotes about them, nor of printed criticism of their writings. 
Scenes, landscape-lore, topographical considerations, comment, bits 
of gossip about authors, passages of criticism concerning them, 
arrived at secondhand—all these may have subsidiary interest, 
but they are not the subject itself. There are many who seem to 
look upon literature as a sort of glorified gossip about authors and 
their works. But no mere enumerations, or memorizing of external 
facts of any kind, constitute the “history” of a literature, nor should 
they be allowed to take the place of such a history. 
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The biographical, bibliographical, and other matters men- 
tioned may have a subsidiary interest; but when they are given 
primary interest it is at the expense of the subject itself. Those 
who look upon literary history as a maze of facts and dates are 
dealing with the husks of literature, not with literature itself. 
They are lingering on the outside of their subject, not entering 
into it. 

III 

What, then, is the history of literature, now that we have had 
something to say as to what itis not? The history of a literature 
is primarily the history of the content of that literature, its subject- 
matter. ‘The real literary historian has to do with the intellectual 
fiber of literature. He deals with books and their implicit phi- 
losophy as a product of the human mind. He gets beyond the 
details of external facts and presents a history of ideas and feelings. 
He is concerned also with the forms assumed by it and the modes 
governing it in varying periods. To accumulate a minute lore of 
small facts and allusions, or to consider problems of authorship, 
or to be able to “‘place”’ a vast number of minor writers and to 
narrate lists of works—how can these be a proper substitute for 
the experience of following, in its dominant ideas and genetic con- 
nection, the literature of a great nation? Biographical or biblio- 
graphical or anecdotal lore cannot take the place of first-hand 
acquaintance with those profound currents of feeling, those govern- 
ing ideas that, as recorded in books, from generation to generation 
have guided the destinies of men. Literature deals with thought 
and feeling, and literary history deals with the history of this 
thought and this feeling and of the forms in which they have found 
expression. The literary historian operates with ideas and points 
of view, not solely with externals. The history of literature ought 
to be a conscious branch of the history of culture; and so far as 
possible it ought to be handled with the whole range of a people’s 
ideas and ideals as its background. The subject often profoundly 
awakens the student who enters into it in the right spirit; and it 
is one which may very materially strengthen his intellectual 


grip. 
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Adequate study of literature always involves the study of 
literary history. The mere enjoyment of literature belongs to any 
reader; it is available for all. But genuine study of literature 
implies an examination of it from the beginning, of its origins, 
and of the influences which have molded it. In something of the 
temper of the scientist one surveys it impartially, watches it, and 
records what it is like, what happens to it. The serious student 
tries above all to establish what is true. He is interested in the 
ugly as well as the attractive. In the end this procedure always 
makes the enjoyment of literature the stronger. The more you 
know of anything in all its phases the more interesting it becomes. 
Those who study literature find in the long run keener pleasure in it 
than those who read only to be entertained. The “epicure of 
culture,” to borrow the phrase of a French critic, selects only what 
suits his taste. He is without sense of responsibility in his reading 
and cares only for aesthetic appreciation. He reads only for 
pleasure and only the things that please him. He is indifferent 
to variety and without a sense of relationship. But literature 
is not really the matter of a few outstanding names but of the 
whole activity. Its history demands, not the selection of a few 
authors, however representative, but attention to relation and 
proportion. The background for masterpieces need not claim more 
attention than do the masterpieces, but it should not be left out of 
account. In history proper the older historian reviewed heroic 
men in succession and recorded their deeds. But modern historical 
study has freed itself from the yoke of presenting only special names 
and events. It seeks to picture the average man and the general 
activity as well as the personality and the career of the hero. So 
modern literary history no longer presents only special authors in 
procession or contents itself with examining the product of indi- 
vidual minds. It is interested in the general mind as well. It 
registers the level of the common book, and by so doing makes 
clearer the altitude attained by the masterpiece. 

In summary, then, the literary historian is not a biographer, nor 
a cataloguer, nor a retailer of anecdotes, nor are his duties purely 
descriptive, nor again is it his business to impart entertaining 
miscellaneous information. It is for him to show that literature 
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embodies the history of the human mind; that it is the direct and 
necessary expression of national life; that its unity is not that of a 
library but of a living body; and that one will fail to understand 
well any part of it unless one understands the relation of that part 
to the rest. 

IV 

Does a course in the history of English literature belong in 
secondary schools? After reading diverse testimonies on the 
subject one is inclined to say, Only when it is in the hands of the 
right teacher and for selected pupils. Sound and wide cultural 
equipment and catholic sympathies are needed on the part of the 
teacher who is to “float” it. It is easier to interest a class, says 
Professor Irving Babbitt, in Rostand than in Racine; the latter 
requires the stronger man. So teachers who hold their classes 
spellbound with Stevenson or Kipling may do little with a panorama 
or “survey”? course. Similarly there are differences in pupils. 
Classes in general history are common in high schools and, it is 
presumed, succeed; but the history of human events is more tan- 
gible and more easily followed than the history of human ideas, 
feelings, and tastes, as recorded in literary monuments. Some 
“survey”’ courses, to adopt the designation of the average course 
in literary history, succeed signally. There is evidence enough of 
this. One can point to many secondary-school teachers who have 
interested their pupils intensely in chronological survey work and 
have made it very valuable—the good result upon their pupils can- 
not be missed. But other teachers and their pupils are restive 
and skeptical. 

Does such a course succeed in colleges and universities? Here 
again testimony varies. The rigorous course in the subject, with 
insistence upon minutiae and exact details, belongs properly in 
the graduate school. It is pretty widely customary to offer the 
course, subject to various adjustments, to beginning college stu- 
dents of literature; but its givers often feel uncertainty, and the un- 
certain teacher usually produces an uncertain class. Judging from 
the material at hand, it looks as though the historical introductory 
course is successful and popular in women’s collegés and girls’ 
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schools and rather unpopular and unsuccessful in men’s institutions. 
But, on the other hand, more attention is paid to careful pedagogy 
of the subject and the work is usually more attractively planned in 
women’s institutions. In coeducational institutions the subject 
claims, like the study of languages (of history, too, sometimes), a 
preponderance of women students among its followers. In general, 
the feminine undergraduate in this subject, as in so many others, 
when comparative records are available appears to be the more 
serious student. 

This much is certain, I think. Those for whom English litera- 
ture is a special subject, who ‘‘major”’ in it, can ill afford to miss 
an adequate historical survey course. The dilettantes, those 
who crave to be entertained, who set up the idol of play, and to 
whom the sweep of view, the shifting currents of thought, the 
generalization, and the scrutiny of a variety of phenomena are 
unattractive, may well be let off from taking it. But it is basic 
where there is to be scholarly knowledge, catholic taste, and valid 
criticism. Where you come upon the student who has not had such 
a course you are pretty sure to come upon one who has no sound 
larger ideas about literature, who is sure that the contemporary 
represents the last word in literary art, who has read little that 
is of lasting importance, and who is confirmed in a haphazard 
egoism about books. Even for those who profess to care only 
about “living literature’ the past is a good approach to their 
favorite reading. To be grounded in the literature of the past, to 
have acquired a panoramic view of the past, brings the most 
sophisticated attitude of mind with which to approach the 
present. Granted a foundation knowledge of older books and, 
for the great body of students, contemporary literature may safely 
be left to take care of itself. Why make work for them, in their 
class periods, of that which should be their play outside? Stu- 
dents who care to read are bound to read something out of hours, 
or when they have left their school work behind; and the literature 
which is immediately contemporary is that which they may be 
counted upon to seek. 





INHIBITIONS, HABITS, AND THE STUDENT’S 
RIGHT OF WAY’ 


HAROLD G. MERRIAM 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


It must be true that teachers everywhere desire their students 
to use excellent diction, to produce good pieces of writing, unified, 
coherent, well emphasized, abounding in grace and ease of expres- 
sion. To produce such satisfactory results requires the most 
delicate adjustment of the teacher to the students, to the theory 
of composition, to the practice of it, to the teaching of it. That 
happy, though difficult, adjustment the successful teacher, wise 
in his attitudes and awake to the experiences of life, discovers and 
makes. ‘The unsuccessful teacher, just as eager in his work, holding 
equally high and worthy ambitions, teaching much in the same 
manner, is unable to discover and put into practice the profitable 
attitudes. Seldom is the difference between the two the result of 


great matters—like superior training. Most often the slightest 
shift in the unsuccessful teacher’s attitude, the slightest shift in his 
approach to material, to the student, and to the problem of teach- 
ing, will place him over the line that has marked him off from 


success. 

Several respects in which even the best-intentioned teachers 
may fail in attitude I wish to consider with you. When these atti- 
tudes have crystallized into habits they become what I term (1) the 
diction bogey, (2) the finished-product idea, (3) the worship of the 
magical cue, (4) the theme obsession, (5) teacher hypnosis. A 
word about each. 

1. The diction bogey.—This is the advice to hunt down the right 
word. It is good advice, but it ought not to be pushed too hard. 
When we have pushed it too hard we judge that it has become a 
bogey for the student by the frequency with which we hear the 

* From an address before the National Council of Teachers of English, Portland, 
Oregon, July 12, 1917. 
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remark, “I have trouble with my diction.”” Doubtless; but it is 
usually manufactured trouble. If the hunt for the exact word 
injures more through hampering fulness of thought (and it usually 
does) than it benefits through the landing of a right word or two, 
then obviously we are pushing the doctrine too hard. Think of a 
young mind at tussle with an idea, and then think of the inhibit- 
ing effect of the doctrine ringing through his consciousness, ‘‘ There 
is one really right word; get it.” Nothing can come to that mind 
but a halt. Really, seeking the exact word helps young students 
very little to increase their vocabularies and very little in exactness 
of thought. 

The diction bogey shows itself again in unwise handling of the 
“good use” doctrine. “Be careful of your diction; use only words 
that are national, present, or reputable.”’ Literary men, any men 
with mature minds, might make good use of this doctrine, though 
it is really rather pedantic and rather impractical; but young minds, 
rapidly growing minds, find it pretty largely humbug. For them 
it means nothing honest. It most abundantly produces self- 
deception. Can one pupil in a hundred know what words are in 
good use? What means have they for knowing? Do you, teacher, 
know? Do you know anything really helpful in writing, about 
good use? And if your students could know, would it not be both 
pedantic and soul-narrowing for them to use only such words as 
their consciences recognized as present, national, and reputable ? 
Surely this, like the previous doctrine, is for settled minds. Like 
the other, it operates affer one has done his thinking. Young 
people think, and rightly, as they strive for expression; and it 
is of slight value, often of positive injury, to command them to do 
their thinking before beginning to write or speak. 

Certainly two habits result whenever the diction bogey rears 
its head: the habit of using words profusely rather than of caring 
for ideas, and the habit of resorting to the use of general words and 
phraseology. The former is a direct result that needs no comment; 
the latter, an indirect result, needs comment. It usually is the 
outcome of the despair which is itself the outcome of prolonged 
search for the exact and national and reputable and present word. 
For the young mind suspicion grows around all words. Those that 
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are to it most alive are tabooed, and those that seem to it dead 
and buried deep in dictionaries and Macaulays receive the teacher’s 
stamp of approval. The pupil comes to distrust his own, his 
family’s, and his friends’ vocabularies, as well as the vocabularies 
of most of the printed matter he and they read. His distrust 
influences his writing (and seldom for the better), but almost never 
his speech. 

The student has two rights to be recognized and reverenced. 
There is first his right to think of and feel the thing itself rather 
than diction—the thing, or person, or scene, or situation, or thought; 
and, thinking of it, to be vigorous and sincere in expression even if 
occasionally crude, even if his words are colloquial, or slangy, or 
of his own coinage. Do not put inhibiting advice before him. Get 
him to crave expression. Get him to express himself in language 
alive for him. Once craving expression, he will improve his dic- 
tion to keep pace with his growing powers of thought. No teacher 
has the right to poke the diction bogey into the youth’s conscious- 
ness. Certainly a teacher must help every student to improve his 
language; but every teacher should beware of offering advice 
helpful only to mature minds. Secondly, he has the right to 
express himself, to make himself known through his expression. 
Too often through his expression he makes known pedantry and 
priggishness, or his teacher’s hobbies, or dull exactness. If your 
teaching of diction is good you should be able to state of almost 
any theme which one of your pupils wrote it; and every reader 
should be able to tell in general the type of boy or girl behind the 
expression. Can you? Could any reader? Or might a reader 
say, This is the product of unknown quantities, x’s and y’s? Ask 
of every theme, Who is behind the pen? and, What is beliind the 
pen? 

The handling of diction demands the most skilful adjustment 
of teacher to theory and to pupil. 

2. The finished-product idea.—This is the phrase that betrays 
the condition: “I don’t want to write arguments; I can’t. I want 
to write descriptions; I do them best.” Yes, yes, pupils soon 
learn to insist on writing what they are “best at’’—meaning, of 
course, the type of expression that has heretofore brought them their 
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highest grades. Why is a pupil unwilling to experiment with an 
essay? Why, because the teacher may not (or will not) think his 
effort to do something he is not “good at’’ worth as much as the 
production of something he is “‘good at,” and he would therefore 
be in danger of failing. Whenever that is the fact, surely the 
teacher has failed to take the profitable attitude through a mistaken 
sense of evaluation. Most of the students who come to me prefer 
not to submit a theme rather than to submit one that is considered 
unfinished; though by a finished theme they mean, as far as I can 
discover, one from which all the life has been extracted, that 
“reads smoothly,” that has “‘proper’’ diction, that sticks to the 
obvious, the generally accepted. Such a conception of the need 
of finish lies behind the pathetic experience of pupil after pupil 
who attacks subject after subject only to throw away each effort 
in turn because he “‘cannot think of anything more to say.”” What 
progress both teacher and pupil might make under a prevailing 
conception that even one of these unfinished efforts, if sincere, is 
worth more than the average “‘finished-off’’ theme! What oppor- 
tunities for helpfulness would open up to the teacher! What 
advantageous starting-off ground there would be! 

Every pupil has the right to experiment. Every theme he sub- 
mits should be, not a crowned success, but a genuine attempt to 
say something. The product may appear to a grown-up person 
grotesque, though logical and even eloquent to a fellow-pupil. 
It may be, probably will be, incoherent, not unified, and poorly 
emphasized. Yet the teacher should accept each genuine attempt, 
whether in finished form or not, and work with the pupil from that. 
It does not do to discourage enthusiasm and vigor; there is not 
enough of either in the world. And discouragement means retarda- 
tion of development always. I often think that teachers should 
persistently remember that over failures as well as successes one 
climbs higher. 

Again, every pupil has the right to express himself. If he cannot 
do it on an assigned subject he should do it on one of his own choos- 
ing in a similar line of effort. Impatience with a boy’s or girl’s 
interests and expression thereof, because the teacher never had 
those interests or has outgrown them, is a sin against personality. 
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If the boy’s adventure story is full of wild improbability, point 
out the improbability, but correct the expression and criticize the 
structure; insist on intelligible expression, but not on probability. 
Remember that it is natural for youth to overstate, and that if 
it is curbed too soon later expression will be flaccid and tame. 
Trust the years. Neither is it such a sin for youth to try to set 
governments or even the universe aright. Many an ambitious 
young man has imaginatively created the world anew and profited 
hugely thereby. Accept what the youth has; encourage him to 
grow. Why should he not handle big questions of public policy ? 
Train him to discover why. Encourage him to learn. Don’t 
offer as a substitute “How to Make a Fireless Cooker.” 

Lastly, this finished-product idea throws all the emphasis on 
how and none on what. A pupil will ask of his theme, Are the 
sentences proper? Words proper, spelling and commas all right ? 
Does it read smoothly? But seldom will he ask of the content 
anything but, Is it well outlined ? 

No, the emphasis should not be on finish primarily. Teachers 
who lead pupils to feel eagerness to experiment under guidance 
are the most successful. An unfinished theme virile in thought 
and expression, presenting a youth’s genuine reaction, is worth 
everything to him and to his teacher. It is something to work on, 
a basis for understanding between the two. 

3. The worship of the magical cue.—‘‘My themes are coherent 
and unified, aren’t they? I write them all according to an outline.”’ 
Pupils become stupefied by the endless repetition of the words 
coherence, unity, emphasis. After the first innocent efforts to 
grasp their significance novices come quickly to believe that 
virtue resides in the words. Therefore, with minds as dull as if 
in mesmeric trance, they chant the holy phrase—and become 
saved! To the average college Freshman unity signifies oneness 
(whatever that means) and coherence stick-togetherness (a pop- 
corn ball is a good figure to keep in mind), and emphasis placing 
the important word or sentence or paragraph at the beginnings 
or ends of sentences, paragraphs, themes, and book reviews. 
And the application of these three principles has become rote 
mechanism. 
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Do teachers themselves know only the unity and coherence of 
the logic of science? In what writers, of standing or of no stand- 
ing, do they find such strictness as they demand? In Huxley? 
Possibly. In Lamb, Emerson, Carlyle, Hawthorne? Do we 
not know that there are many degrees of unity, coherence, and 
emphasis? Are there no principles of artistic coherence, unity, 
emphasis that differ in kind from those of logic and of science? In 
my whole experience I have heard just one teacher (not myself) 
give any indication that there is any such thing as artistic unity. 
And how many recognize the unfathomable logic of experience 
itself and gladly accept record of it in themes? Are we not insist- 
ing that pupils order existence before they have acquired any 
principle on which to order it ? 

Overplanning is a bad habit resulting from unintelligent use of 
these principles. Seldom do pupils dare to submit to teachers their 
real experience with a book, a person, a thing, a situation. If 
the plan was not in the experience it must be imported at 
whatever cost. Most high-school graduates can develop outlines 
adamantine in construction. Most of them cannot use those same 
outlines. Outlining as generally practiced is a positive injury to 
observation and deductions therefrom; is a subtle, irresistible 
temptation to theorize; leads to misinterpretation of life-experience; 
encourages lies about one’s adventures with things, and situations, 
and books, and men. Do teachers realize that outlining need 
mean neither grasp of subject nor understanding of the cue of 
composition ? 

The satisfaction that comes to a pupil once his outline is 
completed is another bad result. The task is then done; think- 
ing can cease. If the outline is unified and coherent (the principle 
of emphasis and proportion receives little consideration), then 
the theme based on it must be. And that theme must be a 
good one. 

Every pupil has the right to record his observations and his 
thoughts squirming with life, slippery as eels; and no teacher has 
the right to cue him into deadness—even in the interests of rhetoric! 
The composition class is a laboratory. To a laboratory is brought 
material to work with, and not the prepared slide only. Let the 
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boy bring in his lively experience, humor and all. Let him record 
his observations and thoughts, inaccurate and egotistical as may 
be, as they come to him. Then mold the material. Help him 
the next time to bring his material more nearly ready for use. But 
do not let life escape! 

4. The theme obsession.—‘‘ Why, you really don’t think that the 
composition we learn in your course is worth anything in history 
or science ?’’—there’s the telltale phrase. Probably because of 
the composition teacher’s demand for mechanical perfection (and 
no less), for completeness of thought (and no less), for “one thought 
well and coherently expressed”’ (and no less), for certain types of 
writing (of pure nature—exposition, etc——only), and because of 
the same teacher’s acceptance of themes that fall far short of these 
ideals, the pupil comes finally to believe a theme a kind of writing 
unto itself like nothing on the earth and, he hopes, under or over 
it. Most of his sterility of thought (what young person was ever 
really sterile!) and baldness of expression, keenly realized by him- 
self as well as by his teacher, root in some such idea. 

The resulting bad habits are familiar: “‘Why be interesting ? 
It isn’t necessary, provided you produce a theme.” “It'll get by 
if it is correct.”’ “It’s not worth reading, anyhow; teacher 
wouldn’t read it if she didn’t have to.’’ These are the truth, the 
last a bitter truth. Furthermore, persistent measuring of his work 
against classics leads to the hopeless attitude: “I can’t ever write 
like that guy can, anyway.” 

First, every pupil has the right to know what a theme really is— 
an effort (not a finished result) to express one’s self genuinely 
(whatever that may mean—it must be interpreted by each indi- 
vidual). Secondly, he has the right to match his efforts against 
another’s and not be judged by a teacher’s desires, rules, or judg- 
ment (exclusively), nor by the work of literary masters, but by 
the approval and work of his mates. And his age and state of 
mind and body should never be forgotten. Thirdly, he has the 
right to know that he has something to say about anything and 
everything. It is the teacher’s business to awaken him to that 
fact if he is asleep to it; and if he is awake to it, to guide him into 
fuller and ever finer powers of expression. And no teacher who 
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knows and cares for boys and girls can possibly give the idea that a 
theme’s a theme for a’ that. 

5. Teacher hypnosis.—This is the phrase that betrays the con- 
dition: “As soon as I know what you want I will do better work.” 
That is a genuine expression of willingness to co-operate. But if 
co-operation is accepted on such a basis it rapidly becomes domina- 
tion of one by the other—command and obedience. In such a 
sense the teacher has no right to want anything. Is the end in 
view in the study of composition satisfaction of the teacher ? 
Many pupils firmly believe so. Writing themes is for them the 
gay (or gray) problem of writing what the teacher wants, when, and 
how. It is safe to avoid in assignments the phrase “‘I want you to.”’ 

The pupil has the right not to be graduated a dullard. And 
all pupils in teacher-tow are on the way to dullarddom. However 
strong his will, four years of such leading is likely to break it. I 
myself rejoice ina Freshman who shows himself a stubborn creature. 
My hope is that he is out of teacher-tow. To break the towline 
I say over and over to my Freshmen, patiently or impatiently, but 
always emphatically, “J don’t want anything. You it is who want. 
If you do not want something as a product, you will make no 
progress in ability to express your thoughts and feelings.” 

As an aside one might notice that the teacher has fallen into 
such willingness to degrade pupils largely through discipleship to 
the dean of composition—description, exposition, argumentation, 
narration. Such a demarcation in writing, over-recommended in 
textbooks and over-worshiped by teachers, is artificial. Created 
for convenience, it has lately grown into mastery. 

The pupil also has the right of self-development. Teacher and 
parent out of the way, he will almost develop by himself. He will 
try to express himself. Teachers who despair of getting him to 
do so are not in touch with the pupil, themselves, teaching, or life. 
In the realm of composition work there is no falser assumption than 
that the pupil cannot express himself (himself, mind you) until he 
has something to express. He always has something to express! 
It is a libel to assume that he has not; and libel to maintain, even 
after repeated and seemingly futile effort to discover something for 
him, that he has not. I confess myself guilty at one period of my 
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teaching of such libel; but now years of association with young 
people tell me that what I meant by such an assertion, as all teachers 
holding to it do mean, was, The pupil cannot learn to write until 
he thinks as I think, about such subjects as I, given free rein, 
would select, and with such results as I might obtain. We refuse to 
accept what he has to say—his genuine reaction to a book, person, 
action, situation, thing, or what not; we refuse to accept that and 
demand some other, some assumed reaction. And we refuse be- 
cause what he has to say is not grown-up, final, complete, mature— 
not improperly and impossibly mature; or because it is violent, 
crass, too mild or too cocksure or too smug, too unthoughtful 
(using our standard of thoughtfulness); or because there is some- 
thing either not perfect or not to our taste. Believe me, every 
single pupil under our instruction has something to say about 
everything and anything. If he will not say it, it is because we 
have frightened him out of doing so. Our problem lies in getting 
it out, and our success lies in building on what is there. When a 
pupil thinks our thoughts or feels our feelings he is either a pre- 
cocious youth indeed, a prig, or a hypocrite—certainly he is ab- 
normal. Should a pupil be required to walk all the distance to 
meet the teacher ? 


The problem of composition is the problem of all education: 
Given a boy or girl, how help to develop the inherent qualities of 
that boy or girl? Notice, that boy or girl, and not a fictitious type 
of boy or girl. Simple understanding of human nature with the 
addition of simple psychology and knowledge of rhetoric and 
composition will put any teacher in position to help any youth. 
And any youth will respond. 

The difference between a successful teacher and an unsuccessful 
teacher is slight. Happily, throughout our schools from coast to 
coast, teachers are seeing these yawning pitfalls I have enumerated 
and are drawing back. Every day teachers are catching sight of 
the slight changes they must make in their instruction, and are 
acting. Shibboleths fall away, and unprofitable, trouble-breeding 
attitudes become changed. 














TOWARD CULTIVATING CONCENTRATION 


ALTA L. STANTON 
East High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Great warfare is waged by teachers of English in secondary 
schools against forces hostile to concentration among the youthful 
minds, and myriad are ihe methods of attack. Nearly every 
inaccuracy possible to English thought and language takes its rise 
from lack of sincere thinking. Shallow thought, errors in grammar, 
spelling, faulty punctuation, words inadequate in meaning, incom- 
plete sentences, overcrowded sentences, misplaced modifiers, 
trailing clauses, pronouns distressingly in need of antecedents, 
usually spring, not from a student’s imperfect knowledge, or a 
teacher’s careless elucidation, but from habitual lack of concen- 
tration or the pupil’s part. 

Within the educational system itself are tendencies fostering 
this foe of mental development. The multiplicity of grade subjects 
to be taught, the brevity of recitation periods, and numerous inter- 
ruptions in the daily routine of a teacher’s lesson plans serve as 
hindrances to continuity of definite thought. 

The teacher is aware of hindrances to the cultivation of powers 
of attention without the educational system as well as within. 
Sometimes the detractions are social; sometimes they are within 
the home; sometimes it is outside business employment that 
engrosses the thought. Then there is the alluring billboard that 
promises wondrous eye-delights on the moving-picture stage, just 
inside the door, and encourages the entranced youth to hoard his 
pennies, to deny his appetite pie and ice-cream cones, to forego 
trolley rides, and use the sturdy means of locomotion with which 
nature endowed him, in order that he may lose himself for a whole 
hour and a half, and even through yet another series of reels, in the 
most thrilling complication of ‘The Iron Claw.” 
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What can a teacher offer equal to the spectacular gains that boy’s 
sacrifices afford him? What can he do to overcome habits already 
too thoroughly rooted in the youthful mind ? 

First, there is the plan of studying with the child the lesson to be 
recited at the next class meeting. As a step toward forming habits 
of concentration this is an invaluable method. It should teach 
the boy or girl how to study. But such a system has a time limit, 
which, if overreached, results in lack of initiative in the mental 
power of the child. He becomes a mental dependent and wavers 
before independent effort, though excellent results are obtained 
under guidance. 

A bridge leading from concentrated effort under direction to 
elementary self-directed intensity of thought may be constructed 
by the simple device of oral reading and reproduction, beginning, 
perhaps, with a minute’s reading by the individual student. It is 
interesting to compare the number of lines read by each student 
in this short space of time with the quantity and order of thought he 
is able to reproduce at the conclusion of his reading. Gradually the 
student will advance to such a degree that he can read for a period 
of five minutes passages new to him and reproduce much of the 
thought in much the same logical order of its arrangement. 

Another simple device conducive to the present phase of mental 
benefit is that of reproducing orally a talk or speech. For example, 
on Arbor Day the students of a certain class were requested to 
prepare talks on some phase or other of animal or plant life. The 
assignment had the advantage of being of peculiar interest to the 
boys and girls. After each talk a member of the class was called 
upon to repeat as nearly as possible what he had just heard. Inter- 
est in the subject led to success in carrying out the aim of the 
recitation—an excellent preparation for more difficult attention 
to speeches to follow a little later in the term. 

A teacher has ever to bear in mind that a fair rate of speed in 
thought is an essential characteristic—second only to accuracy—in 
well-developed powers of concentration. In this rapidly moving 
age of specialization an educated person may be said to be the one 
who does a given thing best and quickest. 
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While a pupil is becoming experienced in thinking rapidly and 
consistently on his feet, the teacher has another difficulty to sur- 
mount, since this same exercise of the individual student must be 
so planned as to be a mental exercise for the entire class. Other- 
wise the habit of inattention may be racing three to the second 
against the habit of concentration. 

As an experiment in reasoning, inseparable from ability to con- 
centrate, a teacher recently made a list of the words incorrectly 
spelled in a student’s composition. Much to the student’s astonish- 
ment, he, “who never could spell,” by a little correlation found it 
possible to reason out the correct spelling of more than two-thirds of 
his long list of inaccuracies. Among these was the vital word itself 
—‘misspelled.” The student was asked to spell “take,” “mis- 
take,” “‘use,”’ ‘‘misuse,”’ “understand,” ‘‘ misunderstand,” ‘‘ trust,” 
“mistrust”; to guess at the meaning of the prefix ‘“‘mis’’; to 
spell ‘“‘spell,” ‘misspell.” Naturally he did so correctly. The 
entire list of inaccuracies was subjected to a method of reasoning, 
and the youth learned he could spell ordinarily well if he could 
concentrate. 

The ear accustomed to ungrammatical, unidiomatic English 
seems to instruct the tongue in its utterance. Reading aloud and 
memorizing selections will do much toward cultivating pure English. 
Habits of concentration will do more, compelling agreement between 
subject and verb, pronoun and antecedent, forcing the modifier 
to “hug”’ closely the word it modifies. In this way, best of all, can 
the linguistic drawbacks to business as well as social advancement 
be overcome, and a certain self-confidence, which will command 
respect, beinsured. With our numerous opportunities to learn good 
English from the stage, the platform, the vast field of good litera- 
ture, he who ‘‘goes to his grave with bad English in his mouth” 
has only himself to blame, unless it be that his instructors have 
wavered in daily insistence on concentrated thought. 

For advanced students it is a stimulus to effort in cultivating 
this quality of success to have an object in view. Let them cherish, 
if they will, the hope of a name in print or work in the throbbing 
reportorial line. Few will steer their course definitely to these 
precarious goals, the magazine or newspaper. Should they ulti- 
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mately do so, in an elementary course in journalism in secondary 
schools they will acquire nothing unessential to such a pursuit. 
What with the increasing demand among newspaper men for 
honesty of character, conciseness, method, snap, breadth of informa- 
tion, coupled with imagination, poise, speed, clearly constructed 
sentences, an approach to style of a certain kind, accuracy in form 
of manuscript, good English, careful spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, the cultivation of these qualities in such a course will give to 
the students everything needed in the way of practical English in 
practical life. The vision of a bank check at the end of a bit of com- 
position writing is not a harmful stimulus to concentration. 

The demands upon an English course are not small. It must 
develop both heart and mind; it must quicken the perception and 
broaden the sympathy; it must liven the powers of observation 
and emphasize the good in human nature; it must quicken the 
imagination and strengthen a love of honesty; it must awaken 
appreciation and give balance to judgment; it must give ease, 
force, sincerity to expression; in short, if it does not create the 
philanthropist, the genius, it must at least be a valuable asset in the 
evolution of such, from the Clara Bartons and Tennysons and 
Thackerays down, or up, to the Edisons. By concentrated thought 
the scholar thinks his way through the impossible to the possible. 

Strategy against the foes to concentration may be resorted to, 
a Parthian device seeming to encourage the host rather than to 
disperse it, and commonly recognized as browsing. Students 
appreciate anything approaching the informal within the forbidding- 
looking walls of an institution of learning. During vacant periods 
each day they will welcome the opportunity of a browsing hour as 
a bit of freedom and relaxation. Then upon what shall they 
browse? One student feels an unconfessed yearning for bits that 
a school of expression affords; here he will find choice books in 
oral English. Another has had a compliment or two paid him 
on his choice of vocabulary; he can feed fat his greed for words on 
a Thesaurus, The Verbalist, an unabridged dictionary, books of 
synonyms and antonyms. There are typical magazine stories; 
selected, best, students’ compositions; books of reference with 
passages liberally blue penciled; pages on the use of “Oh” and “‘O,” 
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“shall” and “will,” and so forth, cut from discarded or worn-out 
rhetorics and pinned together. There are books on ‘‘How to 
Become a Journalist,” ‘Self-Culture in English,’ and “How to 
Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day”’ to provoke the curiosity of the 
naturally curious. And there is a book, much in demand among 
the students, on ‘“‘Social Usage.”” Novels there are, essays, poems, 
and short stories, dramas and dramatic passages for classroom 
presentation. As an abetting agent in stimulating concentrated 
thought, the last named, the drama, takes an enjoyable and interest- 
awakening place. It compels the imagination to shake off its 
lethargy and strengthens the power to concentrate through the 
mental process of memorizing. 

Beginning not later than the sixth semester of the high-school 
course and ending not earlier than the last week of the Senior year 
in high school, with gradually increasing difficulties in depth and 
extent of subject-matter, the students could make marvelous 
progress in thought concentration by means of a simple, systematic, 
weekly exercise—that of taking down the words of a speaker on a 
certain subject while he speaks, or of listening to him and later 
reproducing on paper what he has said. If the talk is informal, the 
first part of the recitation period could be given to the speech itself, 
the latter half to reproducing it. 

Is not the unpardonable sin in an educational system that of 
failing to guide the young mind along habits of consistent thought ? 
Carefully planned and carefully executed aims in recitations are 
all that are necessary to remove this evil from, it is hoped, an ever- 
decreasing category of pedagogical wrongs. Hindrances within 
the school system and without are conquerable in this respect 
if the teacher has the will. It is the teacher’s obligation to the 
student and to society, it is the teacher’s contribution to the progress 
of his age, it is the teacher’s great privilege and reward of effort to 
develop thinking minds. Nor is it ‘“‘stone-blind” optimism to say 
that the teacher can daily see increasing capacity for concentration 
in his students—another of his rewards. 
































A NEW TYPE OF CLASS BOOK' INDIVIDUALIZING THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


F. H. BAIR 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


One of the disadvantages of our present educational situation 
is that, owing to a lack of sufficient teaching force, students are 
herded in large classes and a greater number of students are 
assigned than can be adequately taught by one teacher. Particu- 
larly in the subject of English this wholesale method is fatal to 
good results. Perhaps more than any other subject English must 
be taught individually, both in the impressions from contact with 
books and periodicals and in the expressions, oral and written, 
secured from the student. 

Ideally, of course, this means few students per teacher, small 
classes, and ample time for the teacher to learn particular needs 
and to apply particular resources. Practically, as matters stand, 
it means that English is not taught individually at all. This is not 
a criticism of the teachers. They work hard, for the most part, 
correcting thousands of papers, laboriously red-inking errors until 
they impair their eyesight, breathing apparatus, and circulation. 
One difficulty is that they cannot possibly remember the particular 
weakness or power of each student; they cannot particularize; they 
cannot individualize. When they attempt to recall a student to 
memory for strategic teaching purposes, their impressions of his 
recitations, papers, and personality are blurred into a composite, 
including a whole class, or mayhap the hundred and thirty students 
in their charge, a generic image, or conglomerate. In other words, 
the teacher does not really know her “‘patient”’ and is in no position 

* Superintendent H. P. Smith, of Newton, Iowa, adapted this device, at the 
writer’s suggestion, for use in his system, and reported it in the Journal for October, 


1917. The cards as there used provided a record for written work only. Similar 
record cards are now in use in a number of the schools of New York state. 
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either to judge him, in giving him a grade, or to prescribe for him, 
in an attempt to help him to a larger life through her subject. 

What a doctor needs who comes to a patient at the point of 
death is not the fact, sufficiently obvious, that his man is in a bad 
way, but data at least specific enough to indicate whether he is 
suffering from tuberculosis or has been hit by a cyclone. The first 
thing a teacher needs who comes upon a student in a,serious con- 
dition as regards her subject is an individual and specific record of 
his limitations and his powers. 

At present the only record in the hands of 99 per cent of the 
teachers of English, aside from a hazy mental image of a given 
student, is a class book which sums up all that the teacher has to 
say or do about a given student in a numerical estimate or a letter. 
Thus, John Brown is recorded on September 5 as 35 per cent, or 
as “D” or “F,” as the case may be. This is the apotheosis of 
symbolism. But for real teaching purposes it is worth virtually 
nothing; indeed, it is not only negatively vacuous but positively 
vicious, as concealing from the teacher the shallowness of her prepa- 
ration and fitness to deal with the case. The typical class book, 
and incidentally the whole system of grading and ranking pupils, 
is one of the most abortive and farcical prostitutions of the educa- 
tional process. 

Obviously a very valuable device to help this condition would 
be an adequate and available record. The form on page 435 is a 
device which will enable a teacher, without significant loss of time, 
to assemble upon one sheet detailed data bearing upon the problem 
presented by a particular student. These loose-leaf graph forms 
are to be kept alphabetically and by classes in the teacher’s note- 
book and may be made in sizes convenient for filing. Each record 
is loose in order that the record may follow the student if he is 
changed to another teacher. 

As will be seen, the sheet provides under its large headings for 
records of the student’s written and oral work and for personal data 
which may prove valuable in adapting the teaching or course to 
his needs. The space given for records of his written work provides 
a column each for the date and number of his composition and is 
then subdivided into the record of form elements, of construction 
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elements, and of general comment. “Form” covers mechanical 
details, including handwriting, indorsement, margins, title, para- 
graphing, punctuation, capitalization, and folding—the carpentry 
of writing. Blank space is left for other items which, in a particular 
case, may appear. “Construction”’ comprehends the way words 
and sentences are put together—essentially the grammar of the 
work. Columns are given for checking the blunders ubiquitous in 
secondary-school work—the incomplete or “dangling”’ sentence or 
clause, the runover sentence, vague use of pronouns, subjects and 
verbs disagreeing in number, violations of clearness, with several 
blank columns again where powers as well as weaknesses should be 
checked up. “Personal”’ includes space for items such as are indi- 
cated on the form. In the “Personal” division the data must be 
written out, but in the mechanics and grammar division a check 
serves, securing a detailed record at the least expense of time and 
effort. Under ‘‘Written Work,” also, is included a column for 
recording the student’s misspelled words, gathered by the teacher 
from his themes, his board work, or other courses where the mis- 
spellings are reported. By the time a record has been made of a 
dozen pieces of written work, or less, the teacher is in possession 
of specific data which locate the precise difficulties and the tend- 
encies toward power of the student. Thus it is possible to estab- 
lish a dead line for a particular student in a particular error and 
to root it out of his practice instead of merely submerging it until 
forgotten by the teacher; thus, too, the teacher may encourage the 
abilities noted. At present, as the records of the college entrance 
examinations for last June show, 60 per cent of the secondary- 
school candidates fail to pass the entrance examinations in English 
essentially because they are lacking in the fundamentals covered 
by this device. Through lack of evidence or record, rudimentary 
errors persist in the student’s practice from the first year of high 
school to graduation and beyond. 

Under “Oral Work” space is given for jotting such details as 
are suggested in the form, posture, quality, pitch and range 
of voice, enunciation, pronunciation, rate, subject, inclusive- 
ness, conciseness, interest, organization and structure, caliber of 
thought, etc. 
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Under “Personal” are included the student’s age, address, 
school program, favorite school subject, work outside of school, 
social activities, hobbies, plans for the future, favorite reading, 
useful home facts, or other items which may be used as vital assets 
in making teaching and course most worth while.’ 

The values of this form, then, may be summarized as follows: 

1. It secures with the shortest possible expenditure of time a 
detailed, individual, and permanent record of the student’s work 
in English, written and oral, and of the elements of his life usable 
by the teacher in making her subjects most rich and profitable for 
the student. 

2. Although it requires time to keep, it saves time and teaching 
waste in three vital ways: 

a) It makes possible a dead line for particular students in par- 
ticular errors, and so roots out a bad habit instead of merely sub- 
merging it temporarily. 

b) It enables a teacher, on the basis of a review of her class 
records, to determine from scientific evidence and record, instead 
of the present basis of vague impression, exactly what errors are 
sufficiently general to justify giving class work to their correction, 
and what errors are individual or peculiar, to be handled in con- 
ference outside the class period. In other words, she locates her 

* In passing it is worth while to emphasize the fact that in English, particularly, 
the teaching process, if refined and effective, must be a delicately personal and indi- 
vidual one. To make progress intelligently the teacher must know not only the 
resources of her subject but the resources of her student as well. Witha sick student’s 
address at hand, it may pay big human dividends to drop a friendly note, ‘‘We miss 
you at school, and are sorry. From experience, I realize that measles are rash,” etc. 
Age, when exceptional, may explain at a glance conditions otherwise puzzling and 
may change one’s teaching policy toward a student entirely. The school program is 
valuable in various ways; it shows retardations, heavy or light programs, and it 
enables one to reach a student at any period, if desirable, with forgotten individual 
assignments or other calls. Favorite school subjects and hobbies of students offer 
invaluable teaching ammunition both in composition work and literature and often 
give a hint to the teacher which helps her to modify the pupils’ plans for the future 
and do some intelligent vocational guiding. 

All of these things may be written upon the recording sheet by the student in 
ten minutes, if he has a day or two to consider them. 

The value of home facts—father and mother separated, family desperately poor, 


brother a big league baseball player, etc.—in individualizing teaching is obvious. The 
teacher should jot down any such information which comes her way. 
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enemy scientifically and destructively instead of merely “blazing 
away.” 

c) The record goes to the next teacher of English, who inherits 
the vicarious effort of her predecessor instead of wasting three 
months learning what the other teacher already knows. 

3. It makes it possible to measure the progress of each student 
scientifically, even to the point of graphing his performance at 
intervals, if desirable. The cards may be filed by the school 
administration as records of the student’s progress throughout his 
school life. 

4. From the administrative angle the record thus becomes 
valuable as a partial index of the growth and capacity of teachers 
as well as of students. 

5. Such a card, or a modification of it, may be kept by students 
in their English notebooks as a measure and check upon their own 
work. 

The arguments against this record may be listed and met as 
follows: 

1. In the hands of a bookkeeper it becomes mere bookkeeping. 
A real teacher, however, will see to it that the data recorded function 
in the life of the student and are recorded in habits rather than upon 
paper. This may best be accomplished through individual con- 
ferences, but comments may be individualized in class. 

2. It will require an impossible expenditure of time to keep this 
record. (See point 2 above.) Two devices are suggested in case 
the teacher cannot find time to use the record every time for every 
student: 

a) Take a record only every third or fifth time the student 
gives opportunity for one. Tendencies are caught as truly and 
may guide work. 

b) Center the recording upon the most needy or weak students, 
or those whom you hope to promote only by the most careful 
teaching. 


























DRAMATIZATIONS OF POPULAR TALES 


LOUIS N. FEIPEL 
Editor of Publications, Brooklyn Public Library 





The writer was recently asked by an acquaintance to furnish 
him with a list of “dramatized novels” for reading. What was 
wanted was a list of published plays the fabric of which was based 
upon some work of fiction previously published. The writer 
instinctively felt that there must be quite a number of such plays 
extant, but when he came to draw up his list his memory was able 
to call up lamentably few titles. More than that, there appeared 
to be no compilation that would supply him with the needed in- 
formation. Thus “put to his plunges,’ he proceeded to make a 
thorough search for the desired material, with the result that he 
soon found himself indulging in those pleasures which invariably 
attend pioneer research in any direction. 

The drawing upon works of fiction for plots for plays appears 
to have been in vogue at all periods in which the drama flourished. 
Any comprehensive survey, therefore, of the field of such indebted- 
ness would inevitably lead the investigator into widely divergent 
paths. And so, for the sake of unity, it would seem best to limit 
the present survey to a single national dramatic literature, first 
consideration being naturally given to the English. 

Our starting-point must be, of course, the age of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Boccaccio’s Decameron, that foundation, master- 
piece, and most extensive compilation of Italian story-telling, had 
already furnished the mediaeval playwrights with abundant plots; 
and at a later date it became one of the sources from which Hans 
Sachs and his fellow-dramatists drew copiously for their plots. 
In the Elizabethan period, too, many a playwright turned back to 
gather materials from this source. Shakespeare borrowed from 
it the substance of his comedy, All’s Well That Ends Well, besides 
the tale of jealousy which forms one of the concurrent plots 
of Cymbeline. In Bandello’s collection of tales the Elizabethan 
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dramatists likewise discovered a wealth of exciting and moving 
episodes. Thus Marston borrowed from Bandello the story of the 
wicked and voluptuous Countess of Celant, and Webster that of 
the widowed Duchess of Malfi. Bandello, too, contains the story 
of Romeo and Juliet, as well as the tales which Shakespeare used in 
Much Ado about Nothing and Twelfth Night. Another collection of 
novels which served as a source book for the Elizabethan play- 
wrights was the Hecatommithi of Giraldi Cinthio. Shakespeare’s 
Othello is founded on materials taken from this source. The 
Elizabethans also occasionally made use of the collections of tales by 
Straparola, Giovanni Fiorentino, and others. 

The Elizabethan dramatists, however, did not often avail them- 
selves of the work of earlier English narrative authors. Shake- 
speare’s Pericles was based ultimately on a story to be found in the 
eighth book of Gower’s Confessio Amantis. One story—that of 
Palamon and Arcite—from the Canterbury Tales had been drama- 
tized by Edwardes in 1566; and the same is true of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, ascribed to Shakespeare and Fletcher. No English 
narrative work, however, was as freely exploited by the play- 
wrights as was Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. This work contained a 
wealth of the most varied impressions and a plot overflowing with 
material. A complete presentation of all these episodes in the 
course of a single drama would have been impossible; and so the 
dramatists had to content themselves with drawing ‘“‘little rivulets”’ 
from the “full stream” of Sidney, as one of them puts it. The 
anonymous Mucedorus, Day’s Isle of Gulls, Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Cupid’s Revenge, and Shirley’s Arcadia, all utilize portions of Sidney’s 
narrative. Shakespeare likewise borrowed an episode from this 
romance for his version of King Lear. Some of the dramas of the 
time possess plots borrowed from Greene’s novels, notably Shake- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale, which has served to immortalize Greene’s 
novel Pandosto in the same way that As You Like It immortalized 
a novel written by Shakespeare’s fellow-playwright Lodge. 

As is well known, the Renaissance dramatists made a twofold 
use of tales taken from classical mythology. Sometimes they 
modeled them into gay pageants, bright with color and enlivened 
with music; sometimes they strove to depict a grim tragedy on the 
model of Seneca and the great Attic tragedians. But the only play 
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founded on the grim themes of the heroic age which has survived 
from the repertory of the professional actors is Heywood’s dramatic 
cycle, The Four Ages. Probably of a similar type were some 
mythological plays, now lost, of which the titles are mentioned in 
Henslowe’s Diary. The Troilus and Cressida plays do not, how- 
ever, belong to this category, but rather to the domain of mediaeval 
tradition. 

The popular epic, which proved an inexhaustible source of 
inspiration to the romantic dramatists of Spain, was not nearly 
so much exploited by the Elizabethans. The figure most fre- 
quently met with in this way is, of course, Robin Hood. Mention 
need only be made of George-a-Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield and of 
The Downfall and Death of Robert Earl of Huntington. As for the 
popular ballad, Chettle, in his drama The Blind Beggar of Bednal 
Green, set the example to succeeding English dramatists of borrow- 
ing plots from that source. 

It was not until the dawn of the Stuart period that the master- 
pieces of Spanish narrative literature came to be dramatized by 
English playwrights with anything like frequency. The great 
master, Cervantes, exercised far less influence on the English stage 
through his Don Quixote than through his short tales, although 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle evidently contains reminiscences 
of the Spanish knight. At the same time the tale of unseemly 
curiosity, which is incorporated as an episode in Don Quixote, 
appears to have exercised a great power of attraction on these 
same dramatists. 

In the subsequent course of our investigation one of the main 
points to be noticed is the fact that not only novels and romances, 
but also short stories, poems, legends, and fairy tales were utilized 
by English dramatists as sources for their plots. By far the greater 
number of plays, however, have been based on popular novels, 
chiefly English and French. The English novel, as is well known, 
began its period of literary dominance with the appearance of 
Richardson’s Pamela in 1740. The middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, moreover, is marked by poverty in dramatic composition as 
contrasted with the strenuous advance of the novel. The dramatic 
revival came in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
followed close upon the heels of the great novel successes. 
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Scott and Dickens stand out above all other popular novelists 
by reason of the adaptation of their plots to dramatic uses. In 
Scott’s case we have dramatizations of The Abbot, The Antiquary, 
The Bride of Lammermoor, The Fair Maid of Perth, The Fortunes of 
Nigel, Guy Mannering, The Heart of Midlothian, Ivanhoe, Kenil- 
worth, A Legend of Montrose, Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, 
Rob Roy, Rokeby, The Talisman, The Two Drovers, Waverley, and 
Woodstock. Of Kenilworth there are at least seven dramatizations 
extant, and of Ivanhoe at least six. We have also French dramatiza- 
tions of The Abbot, The Bride of Lammermoor, Guy Mannering, 
Kenilworth, and Woodstock; German dramatizations of Ivanhoe and 
Kenilworth; and a Dutch dramatic version of Kenilworth. 

Of Dickens’ novels and tales we possess dramatic versions of 
Barnaby Rudge, The Battle of Life, Bleak House, The Chimes, A 
Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, David Copperfield, 
Dombey and Son, Martin Chuzzlewit, Nicholas Nickleby, A Message 
from the Sea, Oliver Twist, Pickwick Papers, A Tale of Two Cities, 
and The Widow’s Story of the Seven Poor Travellers; besides collected 
dramatizations of his works by Horace B. Browne, Guy Pertwee, 
Fanny Comstock, and W. Eliot Fette. Of Barnaby Rudge, Oliver 
Twist, and A Tale of Two Cities, there are at least two different 
dramatic versions each extant. 

The erstwhile popularity of Harrison Ainsworth’s novels is 
clearly evidenced by the multiplicity of dramatizations to which 
they were subjected. Crichton, The Flitch of Bacon, Jack Sheppard, 
The Miser’s Daughter, Rookwood, The Tower of London, and Windsor 
Castle were variously dramatized. Of Jack Sheppard alone no less 
than eight dramatic versions were produced almost simultaneously 
in the autumn of 1839. At least three of these were published and 
are still extant. We have also three dramatic versions of The 
Miser’s Daughter. Rookwood was dtamatized for three different 
theaters, but no dramatic version appears ever to have been pub- 
lished. ‘Two dramatic versions of The Tower of London are extant. 

Bulwer-Lytton’s Ernest Maltravers, Eugene Aram, Last Days of 
Pompeii, Night and Morning, Paul Clifford, and Rienzi were drama- 
tized, and the published versions are still extant. Eugene Aram, 
besides being adapted by the dramatist Moncrieff, was also drama- 
tized by Bulwer-Lytton himself. 
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There are extant dramatic adaptations of Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pilot, The Red Rover, and The Wept of Wish-Ton- 
Wish; also of Wilkie Collins’ Armadale, The Frozen Deep, and No 
Name; of Miss Braddon’s Henry Dunbar, Lady Audley’s Secret, 
and Only a Clod; and of Lover’s Handy Andy and Rory O’More. 
Of Miss Braddon’s Lady Audley’s Secret and Lover’s Handy Andy 
we have two dramatic versions each. 

Both Dred and Uncle Tom’s Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
were dramatized and the dramas published. Don Quixote appears 
in a dramatization entitled The Comical History of Don Quixote 
by Thomas D’Urfey under date of 1729, and it was later drama- 
tized also by George Almar. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
exists in at least seven different dramatic versions, three of them 
being in foreign languages. The most recent English version is that 
by Marguerite Merington, which was published in 1909. Dramatic 
versions of Irving’s Rip Van Winkle were made and published by 
John Kerr and Charles Burke, and recently also Joseph Jefferson’s 
acting version was published. The important latter-day English 
novelist whose tales have appeared in published dramatic form is 
Thomas Hardy. A recently published bibliography of his works 
lists two dramatic versions of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and one 
each of Far from the Madding Crowd and The Three Strangers. 

A number of other British and American novelists have had one 
or two of their stories adapted for stage presentation, notably Car- 
roll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Charlotte Bronté’s Jane 
Eyre, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams, Charles Reade’s It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Shelley’s Frankenstein, Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, Warren’s 
Ten Thousand a Year, Ellen Wood’s East Lynne, Ann Radclifie’s 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, Alcott’s 
Little Men and Little Women, Paltock’s Peter Wilkins, Mrs. Opie’s 
Ruffian Boy, R. M. Bird’s Nick of the Woods, J. P. Kennedy’s 
Horseshoe Robinson, Mayne Reid’s Headless Horseman, Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s Cranford, Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Birds’ Christmas Carol, 
Booth Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucaire, and John Bennett’s 
Master Skylark. Published versions of all of these are available. 

French romances appear also to have been great favorites with 
English dramatic adapters. Dumas and Hugo, of course, occupy 
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first and second place respectively. The interested reader will 
find dramatic versions of Dumas’ Chevalier de Maison Rouge by 
Hazlewood, of The Corsican Brothers by Boucicault, of The Man in 
the Iron Mask by W. J. Lucas, of The Count of Monte Cristo by an 
unknown hand, of The Three Musketeers by Charles Rice, of the 
' Vicomte de Bragelonne by F. W. Hayes, and of The Regent’s Daughter 
reputedly by W. Young. Hugo’s Les Misérables has two English 
dramatic versions, besides French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Polish dramatizations, to its credit; while Notre Dame has 
an English dramatic version as well as one in French. 

Le Sage’s Gil Blas was dramatized by Edward Moore of Abing- 
don as early as 1751, and we have also a later dramatic adaptation 
by George Macfarren. Planché made a one-act extravaganza out 
of Fénelon’s Adventures of Telemachus. Tom Taylor dramatized 
two tales of Charles de Bernard under the titles of Still Waters Run 
Deep and Retribution. Octave Feuillet’s Romance of a Poor Young 
Man was dramatized, once by Pierrepont Edwards and Lester 
Wallack and independently (under the title of Maxime) by W. 
Creyke. And Madame Girardin’s Une Femme Qui Déteste Son 
Mari was dramatized by Tom Taylor as A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing. 

J. R. Planché was a great dramatic adapter of fairy tales. His 
list of plays in this line includes the Countess d’Aulnoy’s The Bee 
and the Orange Tree, Belle-Beile, The Beneficent Frog, The Blue Bird, 
The Fair One with the Golden Locks, The Fawn in the Forest, The 
Golden Branch, Graciosa and Percinet, The Green Serpent, Prince 
Sprite, Princess Carpillon, Princess Rosette, and The Yellow Dwarf, 
Perrault’s Blue Beard, The Discreet Princess, Puss in Boots, Riquet 
of the Tuft, and The Sleeping Beauty, Mile de la Force’s Good 
Woman, and the Countess of Murat’s Jeune et Belle, as also the 
anonymous Beauty and the Beast and The White Cat. Other 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales deserving of mention are those 
of Andersen’s Little Mermaid by Edward Sheldon (dramatized as 
The Garden of Paradise), of Grimm’s Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs by Jessie Braham, of Perrault’s Blue Beard by George Col- 
man the Younger and also by Marguerite Merington, of Cinderella 
and Little Red Riding Hood by Marguerite Merington, and of 
Prince Dorus by Tom Taylor. 
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Several tales from the Arabian Nights have likewise been drama- 
tized. There are dramatic versions of Aladdin by George Soane 
and by J. R. O’Neill; of Ali Baba by O’Neill, and also by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan and Colman the Younger conjointly; and of 
Camar-al-Zaman by H. J. Byron. 

Saints’ legends have been employed in dramatic compositions 
in at least five instances. The legend of St. Dorothea figures in 
Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, that of St. Catherine of Alexandria in 
Dryden’s Tyrannic Love, St. Polyeucte in Corneille’s Polyeucte 
Martyr, St. Patrick in Shirley’s St. Patrick for Ireland, and the 
Seven Champions of Christendom in a tragi-comedy of that name 
by John Kirke (1638), as also in a comic fantastic spectacle by 
Planché. 

When we turn to poems that have been adapted into plays, we 
find Sir Walter Scott again taking the lead. His Lady of the Lake 
appears in dramatic versions by Thomas J. Dibdin, E. J. Eyre, 
Thomas Morton, and Robert Reece. There are also dramatic 
versions of Marmion and The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden has been preserved in dramatic form by J. S. Coyne 
and also by Arthur Matthison. Southey’s Thalaba, Byron’s 
Mazeppa, and Longfellow’s Hiawatha are likewise extant in dra- 
matic versions. And Homer’s Odyssey and Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales have latterly found their English dramatic adapters, the one 
in the person of Stephen Phillips, the other in Percy MacKaye. 

We have already seen that the Elizabethan dramatists utilized 
the Robin Hood ballads for their plays. The vogue of these ballads 
in drama has continued to recent times, as is evidenced by Tenny- 
son’s Foresters and Alfred Noyes’s play entitled Sherwood. Of 
other English dramas founded on old ballads, mention might also 
be made of John Home’s Douglas, A. L. V. Campbell’s Tom Bowling, 
and J. B. Buckstone’s Billy Taylor. 

The old Norse sagas have found an English dramatic adapter 
in Frederick I. Winbolt, who in recent years has composed the 
dramas of King Helge, Aslog, and Frithiof the Bold from materials 
taken from that source. 

A few instances of dramatized works of fiction reveal the added 
interesting fact that novelists may, on occasion, become their 
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own dramatic adapters. ‘This has been true of Bulwer-Lytton, who 
first composed Eugene Aram as a novel and then as a tragedy; of 
Harriet Lee’s Kruitzner, H. A. Vachell’s Her Son and Quinneys’, 
and finally of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Birds’ Christmas Carol, 
although in the last instance the author acknowledges the collabo- 
ration of Helen Ingersoll. 

That there is little likelihood of this practice of dramatizing 
works of fiction ceasing in the near future would seem to be indi- 
cated by the fact that present-day dramatists have contributed, and 
are still contributing, their share to the already large output. Pass- 
ing mention has already been made of the work in this direction by 
Stephen Phillips, Percy MacKaye, Alfred Noyes, Edward Sheldon, 
and Marguerite Merington. This list could be extended by the 
addition of such names as Mrs. Steele MacKaye, Anna M. Liitken- 
haus, Edgar White Burrill, Richard Harding Davis, and Valérie 
Wyngate. 

It will, no doubt, have already occurred to the reader that the 
opposite practice, namely the novelization of plays, has existed 
side by side with that of the dramatization of novels. Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare is the classic instance of this in its own par- 
ticular field. Successors to it have appeared in Marmaduke E. 
Browne’s Tales from the Old Dramatists and Charles Morris’ 
Tales from the Dramatists. Of individual play-novelizations we 
might mention The Shaughraun by H. L. Williams, founded on 
Boucicault’s play of the same name; The Lady of Lyons and 
Cardinal Richelieu, novelized from the dramas of Bulwer-Lytton; 
Luke Somerton, a romance founded on Soane’s play of that name; 
Blanche Heriot, novelized from Albert Smith’s play by Miss Clara 
Reeve; The Fool’s Revenge, The Serf, and Bob Brierley or the Ticket- 
of-Leave Man, novelized from Tom Taylor’s plays by H. L.Williams ; 
and The Carpet-Bagger by Opie Read and Frank Pixley. 

This survey of the English drama’s intimate connection with 
fiction opens up a number of interesting paths for literary specula- 
tion, to pursue which the present article does not purpose to 
attempt. Suffice it to hope that a few guideposts have been erected 
whereby future investigators may be able to find their way more 
quickly as well as more surely. 































































MODERN POETRY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


































SUSANA T. O’CONNOR 
High School, Lawrence, Massachusetts 





The class of high-school seniors who were not going to college 
had reached that part of the year which was to be devoted to the 
study of poetry. The poetry chosen for this task was that which 
the colleges require—Milton, Pope, Arnold, Browning, and the , 
poems in the Golden Treasury. The books were of the usual 
school type, drab, uninteresting looking volumes, made still less 
attractive by the dinginess and raggedness of many years of wear. 
The task did not appeal to me, for I knew the tastes of my pupils. 
I began the work, however, only to find what I had expected— 
complete boredom and lack of interest from the class. 

One day when the. work had seemed more hopeless than usual 
I sought the public library for help. From the stacks and the 
open shelves I selected thirty volumes, enough to supply the 
class. My selection included the newest of our poets, both English 
and American, which I could find. The books themselves were 
new. Many of them had attractive bindings. Many had never 
been taken from the library before and had that delightful newness 
which nobody can resist in a book. I included in my collection, 
also, a copy of Who’s Who and of Who’s Who in America. 

On the following day the books were distributed to the class. 
As far as possible I tried to give each book to a pupil who, I thought, 
would enjoy or appreciate it. Of course, this selection could not 
hold in every case, but I was careful to see that Robert Service 
went to a boy and that Amy Lowell went to a girl with some dis- 
crimination and judgment. Every pupil had a different book. 
If there was more than one book by an author, all that author’s 
books went to the same pupil. 

With such a supply of textbooks the usual class work was impos- 
sible, but it was an easy matter to devise a new method. Each 
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pupil was told that he was to read all the poems in the book which 
he happened to have. This was no insurmountable task, for vol- 
umes of modern poetry all have an attractive leanness. When the 
pupil had read the poems all through he was ready to make a 
selection of three or four short poems or one or two longer ones 
which he was to be able to read to the class. As no other pupil 
had the book from which he was reading, the pupil had the incen- 
tive, so often lacking in school reading, of making his audience 
understand what he read. 

Three or four days were given the pupils in which to get ac- 
quainted with their books and also with the life of the author 
whose poems they were reading. ‘ Even with the aid of Who’s Who 
this latter part of the work was not always easy. The public 
library was not far away, however, and when the volume of Who’s 
Who did not reveal the identity of the writer the pupil was obliged 
to search further in current magazines for the desired information. 
In every case, even of the newest poet known to fame, some few 
facts were available. 

For one day’s lesson three pupils wert responsible. Before 
class each one was to write on the board in condensed Who’s Who 
style the facts about his author’s life, the name of the book he 
was using, and the names of the poems he meant to read. While 
the class was assembling the pupils were copying these short 
biographies into their notebooks according to a regular form 
adopted. Ten or fifteen minutes additional of class time was all 
that was usually necessary to complete this part of the work. 

Then the first pupil assigned for that day went to the front 
of the room and told the class whatever additional facts he wished 
about his poet. He discussed the book as a whole, told the general 
character of the poems it contained whenever that could be done, 
read the poems he had selected, and offered what criticisms and 
comments he wished about them. As the pupils had had con- 
siderable previous training in oral themes there was no hesitation 
in regard to addressing the class from the front of the room. The 
fact that he had a definite subject on which to talk and a book in 
his hand to refer to gave even the most timid pupil unexpected ease 
of manner. 
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At first the comments on the poetry were very few. Among the 
first of the pupils to report was a boy who was a ready talker on any 
subject referring to the relation of employer and employee. When 
he was confronted with the task of criticizing poetry, however, he 
suddenly lost his vocabulary. The only comment he could make 
on his volume of Rupert Brooke’s poems, which he had evidently 
enjoyed reading, was, “It’s all right.”” Realizing the necessity 
of saying more and finding nothing new to say, he simply repeated 
these three words over three or four times and retired to his seat. 
But as the work went on the comments grew longer. A new poet 
was compared to one with whom they had got acquainted the day 
before, or a new poem reminded them of some old one. In fact, 
so generous did their comments become after they were really 
launched in the work that often we did not have time in the period 
to finish more than two reports. 

The second boy to report was one who until his senior year had 
never been to the public library and had never read a book except 
under compulsion. I had purposely given him a volume of T. A. 
Daly’s poetry. He was most enthusiastic over the volume which 
he had received and wanted more. Although he was naturally a 
poor reader, he was nothing daunted by the Irish or the Italian 
dialect, and in his interest in the poems he actually learned to 
read them well. When he had exhausted our supply of Daly’s 
poems I found him borrowing Robert Service and Drummond 
from the other boys and reading them. 

As the work went on unknown talents as well as interests began 
to be disclosed. One boy of Scotch parentage whose interest 
seemed to be entirely devoted to the business of making mischief 
had been called upon a short time before this to read one of Barrie’s 
stories. His rich, broad Scotch was a revelation and a delight. 
From that time on he was borrowed by one class after another to 
read for them. Pleased as we were to enjoy his reading of Scotch 
dialect, imagine our surprise when our poetry study revealed him 
to be equally adept at Paul Laurence Dunbar’s negro dialect 

A girl who had to report on Alfred Noyes, after calling attention 
to his trick of repetition in the ‘‘Highwayman,” ‘‘The River of 
Stars,’”’ and several other poems, summed up her comments in the 
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phrase, “‘He has a poem for every mood and every poem has a 
mood.”’ Another girl, who picked out “‘Helpmates”’ from her col- 
lection of Father Tabb’s poems, called attention to the fact that the 
thought of the poem was similar to that of Emerson’s essay for 
“Compensation,” which the class had studied about a month before. 

Amy Lowell’s poetry puzzled them at first, but it became more 
enjoyable when the girl to whom it had been assigned read several 
parodies of it which she had clipped from the current newspapers. 

A boy prefaced his reading of Robert Service’s ‘‘ Jean Desprez”’ 
with the remark, “It is about the most horrible thing I ever read.” 
After reading what poems he wished from his library book, he pro- 
duced a notebook of his own from which he read ‘‘ The Quitter,” 
which he had copied almost a year before because it had so much 
impressed him when it was read to the boys by the athletic coach 
before one of the big football games. 

When all the pupils had been heard from and the class was 
given the opportunity to ask for more poems from any poet if 
they wished, it was evident that Drummond and Service were the 
favorites; and evident, also, that the books had been freely circu- 
lated through the class, for the pupils knew the names of the poems 
they wanted as well as the names of the writers. 

Anyone who reads poetry habitually knows of what uneven 
merit are the poems in any collection, however small. Knowing 
this, I was tempted at first to point out to the pupils the best poems 
in their collections, for in most cases they had books with which I 
was familiar. Fortunately I resisted the impulse and was well 
repaid when I found them, with almost unerring instinct, choosing 
for reading the three or four poems in each volume which were 
distinctly the best there. 

In order that the work should have some more permanent basis 
than the mere enjoyment of the poetry read, although for these 
pupils that alone was an accomplishment satisfying enough, each 
pupil wrote in his notebook what the reporter-pupil had said or 
what he himself thought about the poetry presented. He copied 
also any one poem which he liked well enough to wish to remember 
it. From these notebooks, then, at the end of the month’s work 
each pupil wrote a report of several pages. In this report he made 
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what classifications or generalizations about the poetry he pleased 
and told what value the study had had for him personally. From 
these comments I shall quote a few to give the pupils’ idea of the 
value of such study. 

One girls says: ‘“‘I think the study of modern poetry was the 
very best work which we have had in this year’s English course. I 
had never thought that I cared much about poetry and always chose 
a novel when left to read what I wished. Now I know differently 
and shall choose my books accordingly in the future.” 

Another girl says: ‘‘ This is the only kind of poetry that I have 
ever enjoyed.” 

A boy naively says: ‘“‘Before this study of poetry I really 
thought that there were no more real poets.” 

Another boy: ‘It has made me take a lot more interest in every 
piece of poetry that I see published in any newspaper or magazine.”’ 

Another girl, after voicing a similar sentiment, adds the hope 
“that a special poetry class might be formed for those students 
who wished to broaden their natural faculties so that they might 
be inspired to write poetry themselves.”’ 

“Reading Poe’s life in the first year made me jump to the con- 
clusion that there was something queer about all poets. Evidently 
not, or there wouldn’t be so many of them,” says another girl, who 
goes on to remark that this number of poets must prove that modern 
people are not so eager for wealth as they are reputed to be, for, she 
concludes, ‘‘I don’t know any wealthy poets, do you?” 

Another girl finds it interesting to note ‘‘the ways different 
poets handle the same subject.” 

In general the sentiment of the class seemed to be that expressed 
by a boy in the following words: ‘‘This year’s poetry has been an 
enlightening surprise to me in that I learned that all poetry was not 
what I thought it was (Browning’s class of poetry), and I was sur- 
prised to know that poetry interests me.” 

Was it not worth while, then, not only to have interested these 
listless readers but to have shown these boys and girls who were 
so soon to be left to choose their own reading where, besides in 
fiction, they might find something to their liking and still worth 
while ? 
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JULIA M. PARK 
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The first step which must be taken in teaching a child the use 
of correct and effective English is to enlist his co-operation. This 
can be done readily by convincing him of the need. The teacher 
may ask, ‘‘Why do you like your minister ?’’ Or the same ques- 
tion may be asked about any speaker that the children have heard 
recently. The class may discuss the speaker’s position, voice, 
manner, and ideas and at the end of the discussion build upon 
the board an outline of the qualities which are desirable in a 
speaker. The children may even copy this outline in their note- 
books as a standard. The desire to be liked is universal; so when 
we show children that correct position, voice, manner, and ideas 
make a speaker attractive, they will strive to attain these excellences 
in their own speaking. 

Children may be appealed to from the commercial standpoint 
also. Ruskin has said, ‘The rule is five thousand a year to your 
talker and a shilling a day to your fighter, digger, and thinker.”’ 
The man who speaks correctly and impressively gets the job, the 
clerk who knows his mother-tongue gets to be head clerk, and the 
boss who handles his speech effectively is a desirable manager. 
The child is quick to see the necessity for the best English, and 
when his co-operation is gained the battle is half won. 

The teacher’s work now is to furnish natural situations which are 
interesting and which call forth a natural response. 

One of the most natural situations takes the form of conversa- 
tional lessons. Any topic of interest may be discussed, such as 
“Means by Which a Basket-Ball Team Might Be Organized,” 
“Some Recent High-School News,” personal experiences, or cur- 
rent events. In this type of lesson, particularly, the classroom 
should be as little like a schoolroom as is possible. Chairs may be 
placed in a circle and students should be encouraged to speak 
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naturally, without raising hands for permission. ‘Right now they 
can learn not to speak while others are talking. If grammatical 
errors are made, the teacher may correct them in an unobtrusive 
manner. ‘The entire class may criticize the remarks at the end of 
the hour without being personal. The criticisms should not be 
destructive but constructive. Something good should always 
be said, particularly concerning the remarks made by the timid and 
bashful student. 

Sometimes the one-minute talk will aid the student in self- 
expression. This may be assigned the student the day before for 
preparation. The subject of a talk may be whatever the speaker 
is most interested in: funny experiences, processes, descriptions 
of people or articles, anecdotes, historical events, etc. At first the 
student should be allowed to use notes. It would be well for the 
teacher to teach students to make outlines; this will avoid loose and 
illogical talks. By the attitude of the teacher and the class, timid 
students may be encouraged. As long as possible the talks should 
be voluntary. The teacher or students may keep record of each 
child’s position, voice, style, and ideas on a card. As the speaker 
overcomes his errors, they should be marked off his card. Some- 
thing good should be said about each talk. 

Later on two-minute and five-minute talks may be given. As 
the students become more accustomed to speaking before the class 
they may be called on to make a talk with only five minutes’ 
notice in which to make an outline. The class should be organized 
into a club on the days when talks are given. Here the students 
can be taught to follow parliamentary rules. The teacher is present 
just to unobtrusively keep things going. The class may also learn 
to take notes as the talks are being given, either on subject-matter 
or in the form of criticisms. Again, criticisms may be given at the 
end of the class. 

Often in life men and women are called on to give an opinion 
about some question with little warning. Training may be given 
by means of a question game. Have each student write on a slip 
of paper a question for some member of the class to answer. The 
questions should be given out and five minutes allowed for the 
making of brief notes; then the questions should be answered in 
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the form of short talks. Interesting and simple questions must be 
asked, such as “‘ What book have you recently enjoyed ?” or ‘‘ What 
profession would you like to enter?” 

To give more ease in expression before an audience, reports on 
books read may be given in the form of short talks. This will 
serve to check up the supplementary reading and perhaps interest 
other students in reading those books. 

Literary societies furnish opportunities for talks which are pre- 
pared and memorized. As long as a person must grope for words, 
his position, voice, and manner are neglected. If the student 
thinks of these in memorized speeches, the correct position and 
pleasing voice and manner may become habitual, and he will use 
them finally in extemporaneous talks. The teacher should not 
neglect the literary society but should encourage and help the 
students in their efforts to improve. 

Occasionally a few odd moments may be used for telling jokes. 
The making of a joke is the manner in which it is told. How many 
of us in our efforts to be entertaining have tried to tell a joke 
and had it “fall flat,” as we say. This is our opportunity to offer 
constructive criticisms and help the students in acquiring the 
ability to tell an enjoyable joke. We may also help them in their 
selection of wholesome jokes. 

Arnold has said, ‘‘A voice for every man in his country’s 
government is necessary for the society of the future.” If this is 
the case, debates should not be neglected. Nothing will interest 
children more than a class debate; that appeals to their fighting 
instinct. A chairman and three judges may be appointed and the 
class divided into halves. The affirmative should sit on one side 
of the room and the negative on the other. The chairman lets one 
on the affirmative make one point, then gives one on the negative 
side a chance. As many are allowed to speak as possible. The 
judges may judge the talk of each speaker, counting voice 1o per 
cent, delivery 10 per cent, style 20 per cent, and ideas 60 per cent. 
Debates in which only four or six are involved should be held in 
literary societies, but debates in classrooms should be class debates, 
because thus they include a greater number of students. Some 
suggestive subjects for debates are: (1) Inventors Are More Useful 
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to a Community Than Writers. (2) Ought a Boy to Go in Debt 
for a College Education? (3) Student Government Is Desirable. 
(4) Roadside Advertisements Should Be Abolished. 

A mock trial may be held in order that the children may have 
further practice in speaking. In this way they may be made 
familiar with the judicial department of the government. Last year 
our student body held an interesting mock trial in which one boy 
was accused of stealing a lump of sugar from the domestic science 
department. 

Another form oral English may take is that of a symposium. 
The subject given might be ‘Our City.” Each member of the 
class might report on some phase of the city machinery. The 
class may take notes on the reports made. At the end of the period 
a vote may be taken to decide who made the best report. Another 
subject which would stir up the community as well as give an 
opportunity for oral English is, ‘What Our City Needs.” After 
the reports are given orally, they should be written up and handed 
to the newspaper for publication. 

Dramatization has a place in the oral English of the high school 
because it develops habits which are useful in later life. It requires 
co-operation, concentration, and ingenuity. The student actors 
have to live the lives of other people in other ages and thus their 
knowledge of history and humanity is broadened. It would be 
well to give two elaborate public plays during the year, but I think 
the shorter plays given oftener are even more beneficial. Last 
year in our literary societies we gave one short play every three 
weeks. For these plays we generally had about three rehearsals. 
As we say of some plants that we can just see them growing, so 
we could just see those children developing in power to stand before 
people and say clearly what they thought. 

Now I want to put in a plea for one of our lost arts—the art of 
story-telling. Who is so fortunate as the family that has a mother, 
father, brother, or sister who can tell stories in the twilight? Mere- 
dith Nicholson says that fairy tales are every child’s birthright. 
I agree with him, but I also must include in each child’s birth- 
right the history stories, nature stories, and Bible stories. The 
ability to tell these stories may be gained in the high school. Asa 
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reward and further opportunity for telling stories, a story-hour may 
be held for the children of the community and students who tell 
stories best be allowed to hold them. Besides the value in English 
work, this will introduce the students to social service. 

As a summarizing paragraph, I quote Mary Percival: “A 
teacher’s success in accomplishing results through oral composition 
lies in her skill in selecting and assigning topics, in her tact in 
arousing the enthusiasm of her pupils and securing a favorable 
atmosphere in the classroom, and in her power to make her criticism 
constructive. The teacher’s position in the schoolroom must be a 
less autocratic one than it has been. Her function is to direct, 
to suggest, to encourage, to inspire, and to appreciate rather than 
to dictate, to question, and to examine.” 




















A METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
TO FIRST SEMESTER FRESHMEN IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


EDNA OSBORNE 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Blessed with a master’s degree and a year’s experience in a 
small high school, I entered boldly into my work in a large modern 
high school where efficiency was the keynote. For my own success 
I relied more on my youth and enthusiasm than upon the funda- 
mental principles which I had so rigidly learned in education 
courses at the university. Teachers’ meetings, both general and 
departmental, were not particularly helpful to me. There the 
old and very wise teachers aired their knowledge, and we younger 
teachers, “Freshmen pedagogues”’ as we were dubbed, were too 
timid to speak up and present our problems. 

After a month I realized that something was radically wrong 
with my work. Students when they entered my classes did not 
know how to write with any regard for the rules of punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling. We had no special classes in composi- 
tion, and had to teach it with other English work. A class section 
averaged thirty, and it was impossible for a teacher to handle 
frequent long compositions. Student work in the classics and in 
oral themes was not bad, but in written composition the children 
did not seem to be getting anywhere. Every week I assigned 
some topic in all my classes and required a composition, written 
out of class and due by Friday. After I had corrected the papers 
and returned them, I required a rewritten copy with all corrections. 
At the conference hour I had interviews with pupils who made the 
more serious mistakes and explained the whys and wherefores of 
English words and constructions. It was very hard work. Satur- 
days and Sundays used to be hateful to me because a large stack 
of compositions mocked me from my study table. If I had felt 
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that I was getting adequate returns for my work in the increased 
ability of my classes to write simple English, I should have been 
happy, but I failed to see the slightest improvement. 

At our departmental meetings I listened for suggestions on the 
Freshman composition work. By December my boldness and 
enthusiasm had left me and I felt as though I had not earned my 
November salary. At our next departmental meeting I spoke of 
my problem. The lone man in the English department looked at 
me in rather fatherly fashion (he had taught English in high schools 
fourteen years) and said that one never saw results in Freshman 
composition, and very rarely discerned much advance in the 
Senior compositions. The literary genius of the department, who 
was efficiency personified, suggested that results would surely come 
if I had the students rewrite their corrections a number of times. 
Keeping notebooks was the salvation of her students. I smiled as 
I thought of the old, old story of the boy who wrote “I have gone”’ 
one hundred times and then left this note for his teacher, “I have 
written ‘I have gone’ one hundred times, and now I have went 
home.” Nevertheless, I tried the notebook plan. My results 
were nil. 

The schedule for second semester classes came out, and I dis- 
covered that I had most of the new Freshmen. Then I thought of 
the plan which was to give comparatively satisfactory results. I 
took Woolley’s Handbook of Composition and carefully selected 
thirty or so rules that are habitually violated. The rules are all 
numbered, and constant use of the book had made me perfectly 
familiar with the numbers of those most commonly broken. ‘This 
memorizing of the numbers was for me easy, and increased my 
speed in correcting. Then every day I required each pupil to hand 
in one writien paragraph (not more than a hundred words). These 
paragraphs could not be reproductions of anything they had read— 
for I found some would copy verbatim if allowed to hand in non- 
original material—but must tell of some personal experience or of 
some incident they had witnessed. I carefully checked off each 
composition to see that no one was shirking, and selected six or 
seven to be corrected each day. Thus I got around the class once 
a week. 
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The papers were few, short, and interesting; hence the work of 
correcting went rapidly. In the margin at the left of any error I 
wrote the number of the rule violated and I underlined the error 
itself. While correcting, I made memoranda of important errors. 
The next day, when the corrected papers were returned, I put the 
sentences containing the errors on the board, being careful to give 
no hint as to the authors, and asked the pupils to discover the errors. 
Very soon the class learned to detect them. Then I would tell 
them to find the proper rule in their texts and would have one 
pupil read, explain, and show how this particular rule was violated 
in the sentence on the board. In this way all the important rules 
in the book were not only made clear but mastered for all time. 

I remembered the “literary efficiency’’ teacher’s advice to me. 
The pupils who had had their compositions returned were not 
required to write a new composition that night but were to correct 
their old ones—write every misspelled word ten times and every 
rule five times for each time it was violated. 

A student’s criticism of his own mistake was often exceedingly 
helpful. Often, if a paragraph was particularly bad I copied the 
whole of it on the board, had it corrected orally, and then had the 
students bring in for the next exercise the same ideas written in 
their own language but avoiding the errors found in the original. 

I rarely spent more than ten or fifteen minutes on the composi- 
tion work each day, yet the results were surprisingly satisfactory. 

At the close of the school year I met the “‘literary efficiency”’ 
teacher in the hall just as we were both about to enter a general 
teachers’ meeting. ‘‘ My,” she said, ‘‘ you look so calm, sane, and 
self-satisfied; I wonder why ?”’ 

“Oh no, not self-satisfied,” I implored, “but I do hope I look 
calm and sane.” 

“You do not answer my question.”’ 

I looked at the self-poised person opposite me. “ Perhaps,” I 
continued, ‘‘you gave me a cue; in fact, I really believe you did.” 
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BLACKBOARD WORK AND THE CARD SYSTEM 


Efficiency is the watchword, not only of the commercial world and 
of the warring nations, but also of the school. The number of educa- 
tional journals and conventions, the increased attendance at summer 
schools, the new plans ever being tried out, are but a few evidences of the 
search for improvement. 

Efficiency implies power to make the most of time, material, and 
people. Perhaps there is no part of school work that is measuring up 
to this standard better than is English, the most abused subject in the 
course of study. Here there is a welcome for new theories and an attempt 
to look at suggestions with an open mind. We teachers of this difficult 
branch know that we have not reached perfection; we realize that we 
deal with a subject whose approach changes with time, place, and indi- 
viduals; so we are ever striving for new points of view, for different 
methods of appeal, for greater inspiration and efficiency. 

From other departments we have learned many things. Not the 
least of these is the value of blackboard work. Many English teachers, 
however, neglect this effective means of reaching the elusive minds of 
their pupils. It tends to noise and confusion, they assert. But if it 
helps to banish the sluggishness, the hands-folded-on-desk attitude, the 
deadly inertness of the classroom; if it substitutes interest for forced 
attention, isn’t it perhaps worth trying? It is time for the “perfect 
discipline” of the dry-as-dust teacher to go. Let us joyfully bid it 
farewell and greet in its stead a more thought-producing, soul-stirring 
spirit. 

I do not claim that blackboard work will of itself do all this, but it 
will help, and help greatly; chiefly, it seems to me, because it gives an 
opportunity of reaching a child’s mind through his senses and through 
his nervous system, the only means of making knowledge useful and 
permanent. This is done by appealing to the eye and by providing an 
outlet for self-activity. Without these two—vivid sense-perception and 
expression—mental images are sure to be faint, hazy, and ephemeral. 

Then again, particularly in a large or unevenly graded division, the 
blackboard helps to solve the problem of dealing with the individual. 
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While the class is listening to an oral theme, or reading aloud, or doing 
one of a dozen things it is not absolutely necessary for every member to 
take part in, five or six pupils who need drill in grammar, punctuation, or 
sentence structure are sent to the board. Here they are compelled to 
think things out by themselves. Knowing that their work will later 
be inspected by their classmates, they feel that they must do their best. 
This spurs on the dull, arouses the interest and co-operation of the 
class, and minimizes after-school drudgery and the too-often useless 
correction of papers. On the other hand, a good opportunity is given 
to keep the bright pupil busy by sending him to the board to puzzle out 
something worthy of his ability. This serves as an incentive to the 
others, who feel that if clear, forceful English is within the reach of a 
classmate it must be within their reach also. Again the wanderer and 
the bluffer are confronted with the necessity of accurate information 
logically expressed. As they are judged by their comrades, they feel 
the spurs of ambition and approbation stinging their indifference and 
laziness. 

Thus blackboard work encourages a spirit of friendly rivalry and 
co-operation, a lively degree of interest and attention, and a tendency 
to judge the child as an individual rather than as a lock-stepping prisoner. 

The question naturally arises, When can blackboard work be best 
used? In the three parts of teaching, I believe—in the presentation of 
new ideas, in their application, and in review. Take letter-writing for 
example. The forms will be understood better and remembered more 
clearly and accurately if explained by means of board work than if they 
are dictated or studied from a textbook. In the second step, the appli- 
cation of ideas, the work will be done more carefully if the pupil is 
required to write a letter on the board where his friends will see and 
judge it than if he merely hands in his effort to the teacher. Thus the 
habit of correct work is developed and the drudgery of marking poorly 
written papers is decreased. Also in the third step, review, the ad- 
vantages of board work are evident. The subject may be approached 
from a new angle, comparisons and generalizations worked out with 
much time and effort saved, and a lively interest maintained. For 
instance, in reviewing letter-writing one child may write on the board 
a formal note of invitation, another an informal note; one may write a 
letter of friendship, another a business letter, another a letter of appli- 
cation. The subject-matter of these should not be a repetition of old 
matter—that is, if the class has examined a business letter ordering 
material, let the pupil now write one canceling the order. With examples 
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of different types thus actually before them the students can compare 
and generalize in an intelligent manner. 

In studying literature blackboard work is also an effective means of 
appeal. Note, for instance, reviews. These, we grieve to say, are too 
often simply a reproduction of old knowledge and therefore dull and use- 
less. Now the teacher must make these vital by linking up old ideas 
with new, by arousing a desire to go deeper into the subject, by using 
the element of surprise, and by suggesting ‘“‘a new view of an old thought, 
or a view from a different position.” All these things may be well done 
by board work. It is excellent for pupils actually to see before them 
paragraphs dealing with the same subject, but colored by the various 
opinions of differént minds. As no two children will look at the same 
problem in the same way or will express their thoughts alike, this exercise 
proves beneficial for comparing ideas and methods of presenting them. 
Let us suppose that a class has finished reading the “Inland Voyage.” 
To review this, to gather up loose ends, to see what the pupils have taken 
from the essay, ask a number to write on the board paragraphs comparing 
or contrasting Irving and Stevenson. One may take subject-matter, 
another character, another one trait, another some evident point of 
style, e.g., naturalness. Each is likely to stress a different thing and to 
illustrate it by means of different examples. Then perhaps someone 
may be called upon to summarize the points. Surely this is a more 
effective method of review than reproducing the material, outlining the 
essays, or writing themes on even good topics. 

I believe this method is particularly helpful because of the surprise 
involved. On the spur of the moment the child must gather his resources 
and must systematize, sift, and weigh his knowledge. The power that 
comes from this quick mustering of forces is what the boy is going to need 
when he enters the business world where decisions must so often be made 
instantly. Other advantages are also evident. The real pleasure of 
thinking and doing, the realization that different points of view are 
possible, the opportunity of contrasting work with someone else’s— 
these are real benefits that will react on the boy and make him a more 
wide-awake, a more broad-minded man. 

Lastly comes the question, How can board work be assigned in the 
most efficient way? Much time is lost at the beginning of a recitation 
if the teacher must stop to explain to individuals just what is required 
of each. Then, too, this often results in misunderstanding by the pupil 
who is sent to the board and in disorder in the class. A time and nerve- 
saving device is the card index. Keep in a small card catalogue (price, 
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$1.50) a list of cards properly classified. Such headings as punctuation, 
description, exposition, narration, argumentation, unity, coherence, 
nouns, letters, spelling, synonyms, and antonyms will prove useful. 
Indicate on each card what you wish the pupils to do. For instance, a 
card under “ Noun” may read: 


Give the syntax of the underlined words: 


1. Alas, as we get up in life, and are more preoccupied with our affairs, 
even a holiday is a thing that must be worked for. 

2. Never value any thing as profitable to thyself which shall compel thee 
to break thy promise. 

3. No class of man is altogether bad; but each has its own faults and 
virtues. 

4. It’s deadly commonplace, but after all the commonplaces are the great 
poetic truths. 


A card under “ Punctuation” may read: 


Punctuate the following sentences: 

1. When we were in high school we read Ivanhoe Silas Marner and Treasure 
Island. 

2. Mr. Green the librarian advised me to read As You Like It or A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream. 

3. I shall see you when I go to New York wont I. 

4. Jane said Did you call for me this morning I answered yes but you had 
already gone to school. 

5. Are you sure the answer is right asked Mary. Heien said she was not 
but hoped it was. 


This kind of work means that the teacher must know her class well. 
She must realize the kind of drill most needed by each child; she must 
make easy assignments to dull pupils, hard ones to brilliant pupils. 
She must avoid giving the same exercise so often as to deaden interest. 

The preparation of cards compels the teacher to be on the lookout 
for new examples, because an overworked card will encourage laziness 
and parrot-like repetition. The desire to find fresh material keeps one 
wide awake, familiar with new books, and open to suggestions. The 
danger of falling into a rut is greatly decreased, while the joy of attempt- 
ing the untried acts is a powerful stimulus. Perhaps the teacher may 
begrudge the time taken to prepare the cards, but let her comfort herself 
with the knowledge that it is less and better spent than it would be in 
looking over endless papers for mistakes in grammar, punctuation, and 
the like. 
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Thus for teacher and pupil alike the card system of blackboard 
work is an efficient means of minimizing drudgery, arousing interest, and 
improving the quality of English. 

KATE M. Monro 

Morris Hic ScHoor 

New York, N.Y. 





THE SOLILOQUY 


Correlation of composition and literature is the scarred veteran of 
many a fray. He has been drawn and quartered by the champions of 
the “business English” type of education. He has committed the awiul 
crime of being impractical, of ignoring life, the life of the counter and 
the mill. Then his well-nigh lifeless form has been resuscitated by the 
ardent idealist and carried on the shoulders of some of culture’s cham- 
pions to a throne where no other composition might enter, to pollute 
the air with its sordid atmosphere. 

And as all wars come to an end, so here the treaty of peace reveals 
a measure of truth on both sides. Life! Yes, even business life can be 
illumined by such correlation. 

One of the most desiccated bits of correlation that ever made cor- 
recting a nightmare is the telling of the story of something that has 
been read. But turn that telling into the form of a soliloquy and imme- 
diately you have something instinct with life. The child must per- 
force get away from book terminology into his own vocabulary. He must 
become someone else and so get one of the greatest benefits gained by 
dramatization, without all the cumbersome details of that more preten- 
tious form of correlation. He must show his grasp of the spirit of the 
character portrayed; and often he betrays the fact that he has missed 
this ethical import in some of its shadings, where a mere telling of the 
story could never uncover the fact. 

By allowing choice in the setting of the soliloquy the same char- 
acter may furnish enough variety to make red ink a rosy hue. 

Plot knowledge as well as character delineation may be drawn out by 
this method, but the greatest benefit of all to the child is the develop- 
ment of imagination. It is here that business life is touched, for, remote 
as it may seem at first glance, even a successful clerk must have imagina- 
tion enough to put himself into the place of his customer and see and 
feel from the other man’s angle. Imagination is the basis of sympathy, 
a chief stone in the building of character. 
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The following are the unpolished efforts of seventh-grade children in 
a Polish district where the long peasant ancestry many times makes one 
think of ‘The Man with a Hoe.” 


SOLILOQUY OF PHINEAS FLETCHER (BY AGNES MARZYNSKI) 


I wish I had the strength that John has so I wouldn’t have to be carried 
around. I’m going to tell my father to have John work in our mills. I’m 
going to have John stay with us so we can play checkers and all kinds of games. 
I wish I wasn’t lame and I could walk. 

If I wasn’t lame I could go in the field and play with John. I wish John had 
a nice home. I wish I could walk around so I could go to the mills. I wish 
John had the clothes I have. I wish I was able to walk like John. I wish he 
had a mother and father to take care of him. I like John he was so kind when 
he carried me to the door very carefully and asked if he could do anything else 
for me. 

SOLILOQUY OF GARETH (BY PAULINE BASNAR) 


Wasn’t Sir Gawain a mean man to put me into the kitchen and give me 
a nickname. If he only knew who I am he would not act to me as he does. 
I am sorry I couldn’t tell King Arthur my name because he was so kind to me. 
Sir Launcelot also was kind to me. I wish the twelve months were over so 
I could tell him my other two gifts. I guess they will pass quick and then 
I'll be glad that I can ask him. I wish Sir Kay wasn’t so mean to that lady. 
But I will get used to this kitchen work later. I will not show the way I feel 
about it I will try to be kind to everybody and do what I can for them. In 
the first place I did not belong in the kitchen. But as long as I was put there 
I will not mind it. If mother only knew how mean some people are to me she 
would put a stop to it. I suppose she thought I couldn’t stand kitchen work, 
but when she hears it she will feel sorry for telling me to go in the kitchen. I 
want to be a brave and true knight. I will try to be and show mother that I 
really could do it. 

I suppose that young lady thought I couldn’t do anything or fight anybody. 
She’ll see later whether she really picked out a good fighter. I’ll show her what 
I can do. 

KATHERINE GEAR WIGHTMAN 

HAMLINE SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 


TO COLUMBUS 


Oh, thou whose splendid daring braved the dark 
Of seas unknown and dreaded, whose clear eyes 
Pierced e’en the skies, 

And past the dim horizon saw the spark 
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That led thee ever onward; thou to whom 

God’s voice, heard o’er men’s strident tones, didst say 

That, waiting, lay 

New worlds, which thou shouldst call from shadowing gloom— 


Behold thy gift unto a lovéd world: 

A land brim-filled with goodly herds, and green, 
Rich pastures’ sheen, 

And smoke of myriad cities, upward curled, 





Bespeaking wealth and might; a land wherein 
Of every clime, the bruiséd and oppressed 
May find them rest, 

And heal their souls of weariness and sin. 


Yea, thou to man hast giv’n all this, and one 
Still greater boon; for e’en in chains, which hate 
Didst make thy fate, 

And leering envy of thy task well done, 


Thou callest still, and ages hear thy voice 
Triumphant, “Up! There is no task too great 
For thine estate!”’ 

And toiling hearts and weary souls rejoice: 


“Man’s work need not be held to this earth-clod; 
Nay, e’en the stars set no bounds for thy soul; 
Ever thy goal 


Lies farther on; there is no end but God.”’ 
RutH CARVER 
LovutIsviILLe Griris’ Hicu Scuoor (Pupit) 


ENGLISH IN SCHOOL 


Each day doth bring us joy and pride anew 
As we our language mold to finer grace, 

And fit it to our life’s each use and place 

To send our thought forth beautiful and true; 
Reading the masters even through and through, 
Speaking to friends with joyous lighting face, 
Writing for those who will our words retrace— 
Fair English tongue, this do we gain from you. 
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A glorious heritage of words is ours today: 
Angles and Saxons, Celts, and Norman French, 
All left us gifts to suit our purpose well; 

As the high symbols in our flag’s display, 

As our soul’s courage which may never blench, 
So let us guard our speech, life’s truth to tell. 


JANE HUuFFORD 
HicH ScHOOL 
PertH Amboy, N.J. 

















EDITORIAL 


The most obvious effect of the war on our American institutions is 
acceleration of the general movement toward federal control. The 
need of prompt and effective co-ordination of effort has 
placed in the hands of the President powers too vast to 
realize. Public utilities of national scope now do their 
work under the direetion of an officer of the Cabinet. What wonder 
if there should be renewed agitation in favor of the appointment of a 
secretary of education and the institution of a large measure of financial 
support for the public schools ? 

In the field of vocational education there are already a national 
direction and large funds. General education will be similarly provided 
for if the “‘ National Program for Education” which is being outlined by 
commission of the National Education Association is carried into effect. 

This commission, of which Dr. George D. Strayer is chairman, has 
issued a pamphlet on the national emergency in education and calls 
upon all teachers in the country to aid in its work by constructive sug- 
gestions and by joining the National Education Association, the secre- 
tary of which is J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D.C. This, it is hoped, a 
large number will do. 

Two queries suggest themselves. The first has reference to the aims 
of the proposed national program. The commission seems to assume 
that large appropriations, the multiplication and standardization of 
educational opportunities, together with strong central control, will of 
themselves advance the welfare of the nation. Is it safe to make such 
an assumption? Must we not strive, first of all, for a better type of 
education? The work of both our schools and colleges is at present 
far too formal and conventional. A better ideal of what constitutes 
educational experience must become actually operative in the individual 
classrooms. Otherwise increased facilities, however standardized, will 
fail to give us all that is hoped for. First of all, we must have a funda- 
mental educational philosophy and a sound concept of educational 
method generally disseminated. 

The second query relates to participation in the activities of the 
National Education Association. How, for example, would an indi- 
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vidual proceed who felt seriously the need of action not approved by the 
small and relatively permanent body of persons who control its destiny ? 
Until the national body is democratized the appeal for universal sup- 
port will fall short. It is much to be regretted that the plan of reorgani- 
zation worked out by a committee under the chairmanship of Principal 
W. B. Owen should have been put aside for the time because of certain 
sentimental but groundless fears conjured up for the most part, so it is 
said, by individuals not now engaged in teaching. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT PITTSBURGH 


The three sessions of the National Council scheduled to be held 
during the summer meeting of the National Education Association at 
Pittsburgh were condensed to two and carried out on July 4 under the 
chairmanship of President Miller. Those obliged to be absent were 
Mr. Wheaton, Mr. Smith, Miss Crumpton, and Professor Stevens. The 
experience of the Council was typical. All of the societies meeting at 
Pittsburgh registered a much smaller attendance than usual, both of 
speakers and of listeners. 

The Council program as actually presented was, however, excellent. 
No more timely or useful paper has been presented before the Council 
than that by Superintendent Cody of Detroit on ‘““Americanization Courses 
in Public Schools.”’ Speaking from his personal observation in Detroit, 
where he has charge of the work of Americanization in the public schools, 
Mr. Cody declared that the chief aims of the Americanization movement 
should be, first, to awaken a desire on the part of the alien to become a 
citizen, and, second, to assist him in the attainment of his desire. The 
first aim may be attained very largely in regular classes; for the second, 
special provision must be made. The co-operation of employers, cham- 
bers of commerce, the courts, and citizens generally must be secured and 
an all-year-round campaign conducted. Teachers in the schools have 
a tremendous opportunity in working out suitable courses and in develop- 
ing effective methods. 

Though unable to be present, Mr. W. C. Smith, supervisor of im- 
migrant education for New York state, sent a paper setting forth very 
concretely how the forces of our largest commonwealth have been 
“mobilized” in a drive against illiteracy. The work is done in close co- 
operation with the United States Bureau of Education and embodies the 
recommendations of the Bureau. Among the agencies employed are 
day and evening school classes, classes in shops and factories, lectures, 
neighborhood clubs, training courses in civics for the newly naturalized, 
community information centers, community singing, public demon- 
strations, parades, etc. By enactment of the state legislature English 
must be learned by all minors over sixteen. The main task is to develop 
a true American spirit. 
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Mr. John M. Clapp, of the Ronald Press, New York, followed 
Mr. Cody, and spoke again in the afternoon, on both occasions pleading 
for a direct attack upon the problem of American speech and quoting 
from recent writers to show that contemporary poetry is worthy of 
much serious attention. The era of cloistered scholarship, he believes, 
is past. Teachers must mingle actively in the world of affairs and learn 
from the ways of business how to apply intelligent system in schools. 
Large use could profitably be made of the phonograph and of similar 
inventions in the teaching of language. English instruction should aim 
at practical results—and secure them. The fact that Mr. Clapp has so 
recently gone from college teaching into business lent added interest to 
his views. 

The morning program was concluded by President Miller, who spoke 
on ‘The Normal Load of the English Teacher.”’ In summary he said: 
“To discuss intelligently the normal load of the English teacher, it 
is necessary to determine first of all what an English teacher is. In order 
to determine what an English teacher or a teacher of English is, it is 
necessary to determine what is meant by English. 

“English really comprises two subjects, expression and appreciation, 
or, as they are usually described, composition and literature. In some 
school systems, English means simply appreciation or literature. In 
others, it means usually composition or expression; while in still others 
it is used to describe a sad and inexpressible conglomeration of the two 
subjects. However, when bran and wheat are mixed, bran usually pre- 
dominates; and so, when composition and literature are mixed, litera- 
ture usually predominates. 

“Tf English means composition, the English teacher should, in my 
judgment, be assigned not to exceed four classes, each meeting five times 
a week for a period of forty-five minutes daily. He should be placed, in 
other words, upon the same basis as the teacher of laboratory science. 
My reasons for this conclusion are: first, my own experience running 
through a period of twenty-years; and, second, the results of Professor 
Hopkins’ careful analysis of the subject. Stated broadly, the reason 
why the teacher of composition should have no more work than I have 
indicated is that he must spend a relatively large amount of time and 
patience upon each composition that is submitted to him by his 
pupils. 

“Tf, on the other hand, English means literature, it is my judgment 
that a teacher can easily handle five classes, each meeting five times a 
week for a daily period of forty-five minutes. 
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“Tf English means a combination of composition and literature, I 
think that the best solution of the problem is to hire a new superintendent 
of schools, making sure that he understands what English really means. 

“The great practical difficulty in obtaining for composition teachers 
the reduction of their classes to four a week or an equivalent is and has 
been the cost. This can, perhaps, be arranged in some rare instances 
by skilful appeals to school boards. Before school boards, however, can 
be converted, superintendents must be converted; and one of the great 
pieces of work which can be accomplished by our organization is to under- 
take this difficult propaganda. 

“In the meantime, some alleviation of the situation can be secured 
by a judicious administration of the English department in each high 
school. To each English teacher, in other words, may be assigned three 
composition classes and two literature classes, and vice versa in alter- 
nating semesters. This arrangement normally would give each teacher 
forty pupils in composition one semester and sixty the next, which is a 
heavy but not an overwhelming burden. Still further relief can be 
obtained by a careful analysis of the nature of the composition process 
and an application thereof to the teaching process. 

“Some teachers seem to think that in order to teach composition 
all they have to do is to say to a class: ‘The lesson tomorrow will con- 
sist of a composition of four hundred words on the subject of the 
“Metaphors in Tennyson’s Poetry.”’’ The next day the class produces 
a large number of bad compositions which they have evolved out of 
their own ignorance and a few good ones which they have stolen from 
the critics. The teacher takes these home and attempts to read them, 
the result being that he is reduced to a state of sodden despair. The 
class, needless to say, when subjected to this sort of treatment, fails to 
profit largely, while the teacher, if he conscientiously tries to read the 
stuff which they write and to re-read it as he should, is constantly 
buried under mountains of work. 

“This sort of thing, needless to say, is not composition teaching. In 
order to teach composition aright we must study the methods of com- 
position which have been practised by successful writers. If we do this 
we shall find, to make a long story short, that successful composition 
ordinarily resolves itself into the following processes: (1) the gathering 
of material; (2) its arrangement; (3) oral composition; (4) written com- 
position; (5) revision; (6) publication; (7) the reaction that follows 
publication. 
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“Tn order to teach successfully, the school should provide for each 
of these processes. If it does this, the drudgery of composition teaching 
will be minimized and the English teacher, instead of being a slave, will 
become a king among pedagogues.” 

“Auditorium Work,” the first topic of the afternoon, was discussed 
at length by Miss Minnie Porter, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, formerly 
of the Emerson School in Gary, Indiana. Her account of how David 
found himself in telling about his visit to the circus will be long remem- 
bered by those who heard it. Her main contentions were as follows: 

“The school auditorium is the school forum, the real forum of 
democracy. From all classes—from the professions and the business 
world, from agricultural pursuits, and from trades and industry—leaders 
are to be developed in a democracy. They are to be developed through 
training and ability to present the interests, the needs of a particular 
group, not only to a specialized audience, be it medical association, com- 
mercial club, farmers’ organization, or labor union, but also through their 
ability to interpret particular needs and interests in terms of the organ- 
ized life of a community. 

“In modern schools the auditorium is being utilized for this definite 
educational purpose as the center of the community life of the school 
and of the larger world of men and affairs as interpreted by young people 
of varying ages and interests. Here do young people find opportunity 
to give expression to the real and vital interests and to interpret these 
interests to an audience of their mates. 

“Such a conception of auditorium work in a school community 
demands a definite place in the school program. No mere occasional 
performance, no artificial display will satisfy the demands of a school 
forum. The social ideal of democracy of the modern school demands 
for auditorium work its natural place in the life of a school community 
and consequently a definite place in the day’s schedule. 

“The relation of the class in English composition to auditorium work 
is quite clear. A pupil comes to the English classroom bringing with 
him wealth: the interests of school life from all departments, from 
laboratory and shop. The pupil here learns to translate his special 
interest into terms of the general audience of the auditorium. He has 
at the outset two conditions essential to his success. He has, first, a big 
idea to which he wishes to give expression and, in the second place, he 
has a sympathetic understanding of the temper and tastes of the audience 
of his mates. 
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“The teacher of English composition must determine the principles 
of rhetoric and composition which will enable the boy to succeed under 
the given conditions. A careful analysis reveals but a few fundamentals. 
(1) The speaker must stick to his big idea. (2) He must arrange his 
subordinate ideas according to a simple plan to make them most effective. 
(3) He must develop his big idea concretely. It is a simple program of 
attack, but if carried through it will enable an inexperienced speaker to 
succeed with his audience. 

“This training will best be accomplished through the co-operative 
effort of the classroom. Each member of the class has a similar problem. 
So-called class criticism has no place in this work. The class may coax 
and encourage more vivid stories, may suggest new possibilities. 
Through this co-operative effort a boy’s ideas take form, grow, and 
become fired by imagination which stirs. In such co-operative effort 
the common problems of meeting our audience are being solved. 

“The pupil’s work in English composition for the auditorium takes 
the form of a definite problem or project worked out under conditions 
essential to success. The teacher’s instruction serves at the point when 
vital interests are demanding expression. It, therefore, meets definite 
problems to which the instruction is at once applied. 

“But the pupil has the distinct advantage in the completion of his 
undertaking. He sees the thing work. He gets a genuine reaction when 
he presents his big idea to the audience. He watches the same reaction 
when one of his mates becomes the speaker. When the varying interests 
of the school community as well as world of men and affairs represented 
by young people are given expression in the school forum, the mutual 
understanding and leadership thus developed must furnish a safer, a 
more intelligent basis for the social ideal of democracy.”’ 

Mr. Carl W. Ziegler, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, painted a very 
attractive picture of a “Laboratory Method” in English. Teaching 
English in Osceola under ideal conditions was an uninterrupted joy. 
Pupils remained in the school during the whole of the day and in double 
consecutive periods reveled in the delights which the teacher’s class- 
room library afforded. The paintings on the wall, the stage at one end, 
and a wealth of similar equipment made possible a range and variety 
of activity quite impossible under ordinary conditions. 

Council members had the pleasure for the first time in several years 
of hearing from Mr. Ernest C. Noyes, who is now assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Speaking of 
“High Spots in Oral English in the Elementary School” he said in part: 
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“Since skill in speech not only adds greatly to power and influence 
in society, business, the professions, and public activities generally, but 
also carries with it skill in writing, practice tending to form correct 
habits of expression is today taking the place of the formal study of rules 
and definitions which in times past usurped the major share of the time 
devoted to language. Every progressive teacher puts training in speech 
first in her language plans today and gives it at least three-fifths of the 
language time. 

“The six high spots in oral language training are aim, motivation, 
choice of subjects, delivery, correct usage, and example. The aim of 
this work should be to turn out pupils able to talk for a few minutes 
upon a subject within the range of their knowledge and experience, 
speaking distinctly, in clean-cut sentences, and without violating grossly 
the laws of correct usage. The ardor of the child to express something 
that is vital to him is the motive which the teacher of oral language must 
arouse if she is to achieve success. As often as possible, the recitations 
in other subjects than English ought to furnish the situation in which 
every child has something to present which is his own, different from 
what others have prepared, and which the rest of the class are eager to 
hear. The experiences and observations children have in their home, 
school, and community relations should furnish the main source of sub- 
jects. Children know best and can talk best about their own personal 
experiences. Reproduction should be used seldom, for it constitutes only 
an exercise in memory. Subjects should be carefully limited and worded 
concisely and attractively. Delivery includes ease and fluency and dis- 
tinctness of utterance. Ease and fluency will grow with frequent prac- 
tice and encouragement if subjects are chosen so as to lead the speaker 
to forget himself in his subject. Distinct speaking plays as large a part 
in talking as penmanship and spelling do in writing. It can be secured 
only as a result of constant, unremitting drill. Phonic exercises together 
with attention in every lesson to clear articulation, distinct enunciation, 
correct pronunciation, and right inflection are the means to be used for 
improvement of utterance. To secure observance of the laws of correct 
usage the teacher must make practice and instruction go hand in hand. 
The study of the mechanics of language is of value only when the child 
needs to use the forms studied and can put his knowledge to use at once. 
Good English is a habit and like any other habit it must be mastered not 
by rules but by practice. Games and similar devices will help to make 
the necessary practice drill interesting, and progress will be greatly 
increased if the teacher can enlist the children’s voluntary co-operation 
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in correcting their errors. After all, however, ‘Language is caught, not 
taught.’ Imitation, conscious and unconscious, is the most powerful 
force molding the child’s English. The teacher must bear in mind 
always that her language is her pupil’s model and that her example may 
either be a constant force for good English or may vitiate every principle 
she attempts to teach. She who wishes to improve the language of her 
class must begin with her own.” 

The concluding paper, by Mr. Walter Barnes, of the Fairmont State 
Normal School in West Virginia, dealt by special request with the topic 
“The Book of Selections: Its Value in Teaching High-School Litera- 
ture.” The speaker pointed out that anthologies were common in Eng- 
land as long ago as the days of Shakespeare. The ordinary school reader, 
moreover, is also a mere collection. The use of anthologies in high 
school is apparently not of long standing but is doubtless justified. What 
it needs is more judicious selection, made with special regard to the tastes 
and capacities of high-school pupils. Formal organization of the material 
should be avoided, both that of chronological order and that of “types.” 
A better principle is that of likeness of subject or “tone.” 





MEETING OF THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT PITTSBURGH 


The programs and exhibits of the Library Department of the 
National Education Association were peculiarly successful in catching 
the attention of teachers and school administrators. The sessions of the 
department were well attended by both teachers and librarians. Sub- 
jects emphasized on the programs were “ High-School Library Standardi- 
zation,” “Book Selection,” and “Library Co-operation with the Junior 
Red Cross.” Mr. Hosic and Mr. Miller of tiie Council presented papers 
on “ Book Selection.” Mr. Hosic discussed a program of book selection 
based upon social values. Mr. Miller related his experiences in the 
choice of reading for high-school boys. 

The committees of the Library Department made reports on plans 
of co-operation with the Junior Red Cross Library Committee which is 
attempting under the direction of Mr. C. C. Certain to give helpful 
information concerning channels through which the circulation of appro- 
priate literature for libraries, schools, and homes may be effected. It 
is the purpose of the Junior Red Cross Library Committee to suppress 
in every way possible books that stir a “cheap emotional excitement that 
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passes for patriotism,” and to promote through the Junior Red Cross, 
the Commission on National Emergency, and other educational and 
patriotic organizations the reading of such literature as will give Ameri- 
cans “an appreciation for their country’s part in the agelong struggle 
for democracy, and strengthen the desire to perform unselfish service.” 

Miss Clara Hunt of Brooklyn, New York, Miss Annie Cutter of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. Edwin L. Miller of Detroit, Michigan, con- 
tributed as their part on the program selected book lists to stimulate 
the circulation of patriotic literature and to aid in sifting out harmful 
and un-American literature. 

The Library Department of the National Education Association 
pledged support to the Library Committee of the Junior Red Cross in 
the effort to make all Junior Red Cross plans more operative. The 
Junior Red Cross Library Committee has planned a monthly schedule 
for the ensuing year, co-ordinating library service with the monthly 
school program outlined by the National Junior Red Cross. The month 
of January, 1919, has been designated as Junior Red Cross month in 
libraries and schools. During the month interest will be centered in 
our “International Relations.” 

At a joint session of the Library Department and the Secondary 
Department a report was adopted on “Standard Library Organization 
and Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different Sizes.”” The report 
is expected to establish a national standard for the development of high- 
school libraries.. On a motion by Superintendent Newlon of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the Committee on Standardization was continued. The com- 
mittee will undertake to develop a technique in library use. Mr. Newlon 
pointed out that a “library technique” is needed more in keeping with 
the social concept of education. The plans suggested by Mr. Newlon 
were in harmony with views expressed by Dr. Robert Aley, president 
of the University of Maine, Orono, Maine, by Mr. Churchill, state super- 
intendent of education, Salem, Oregon, and Mr. Rule, principal of the 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

An informing library exhibit was maintained in the Schenley High 
School under the direction of Miss Clara Howard, librarian for that 
institution. The exhibit was prepared by Miss Sara Baldwin of the 
Allegheny High School and Miss Nina Brotherton of the Carnegie 
Library. 

‘Copies of the report may be secured from Mr. C. C. Certain, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


A POLICY IN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


William Allen Neilson in his inaugural address as the president of 
Smith College, printed in School and Society of July 20, is unusually frank 
in his statement that the college is a place of special privilege for those 
students whose abilities entitle them to this particular opportunity. He 
holds that it is in accordance with the democratic ideal to give those who 
have special abilities the opportunity to develop them. Then he devotes 
himself to the old quarrel between the sciences and the humanities. 
Recognizing not only the utilitarian, but also the cultural, value of science, 
he turns to consider the value of the humanities. The failure of the 
partisans of the humanities has been due rather to their emphasis upon 
language almost as an end in itself rather than as a means of revealing 
the real life and thought of the ancient world. Since, in spite of our 
best efforts, very few are ever able to read Greek or Latin fluently enough 
to enjoy the literature, a wise temporary solution would be the use of 
Greek and Latin literature in translation. He quotes with approval the 
definition of humanities in the English Education Bill as “those studies 
which shall acquaint the student with the capacities and ideals of man- 
kind as expressed in literature and art, with its achievements and ambi- 
tions as recorded in history, and with the nature and laws of the world 
as interpreted by science, philosophy, and religion.’”’ We must be care- 
ful, however, not to insist upon knowledges and to neglect the evaluation 
of those knowledges. And, finally, all this expression and thinking should 
have an outlet in writing, music, or some other art. 

To the same issue of School and Society Professor H. C. Nutting con- 
tributes a letter on “‘ Democratizing Education,” in which he insists that 
true democracy means the opportunity for each to develop his best 
abilities and that if we deprive the ablest of our pupils of the oppor- 
tunities which the high schools have formerly offered, we shall be as 
false to our trust as we have been in the past in neglecting the mediocre 
and the weak. 

THE RELIABILITY OF READING TESTS 

Professor Daniel Starch reports in School and Society of July 20 an 
investigation into the reliability of the Kansas silent reading test, the 
Thorndike vocabulary and sentence test, and his own speed and com- 
prehension test. We quote his summary: 

“‘y, The three tests here compared are fairly reliable, and practically 
equally reliable, measures of reading ability both when correlated with 
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the teachers’ marks and when correlated with one another. The coeffi- 
cients on the basis of single measures between any one of the tests and 
the teachers’ marks are from .60 to .7o0. They would probably be even 
higher if the tests were applied under ideal conditions and if the com- 
parison could be made with perfect measures of reading ability which 
obviously teachers’ marks are not. 

“2. Asingle application of any one of the three reading tests is prob- 
ably from three to five times as reliable as the mark given to a piece of 
work by a single teacher.” 


A TYPE COURSE IN DRAMA 


Theodore B. Hinckley’s article on ‘‘The Drama and the English 
Course”’ in the June School Review is a plea for the use of the drama as 
a type course. The drama has an advantage over other types which 
might be used in that it gives the student a better all-round training. 
The social thought and ethical standards of today are very clearly 
mirrored in the drama, and the diversity of modern drama will call for 
the vital introduction and application of all the general principles of art 
and literature which a high-school student most needs. It has the 
further advantage of making an intimate appeal to the pupil’s interest. 

The University High School course begins with a rapid reading of 
modern drama. A play is read in two days and discussed for a week, 
the pupils reading other short ones at home in the meanwhile. Soon 
chapters from Richard Burton’s How to See a Play or Elizabeth Hunt’s 
The Play of Today are read in connection with different plays. About 
the eighth week each pupil brings in a plot for discussion by the class, 
and when his plot is approved writes a play. From these the class and 
instructor choose and revise such as are worthy of presentation. The 
reading done by the class jumps from modern plays to The Rivals and 
She Stoops to Conquer, and then to Shakespeare, to Everyman, then over 
to the French of Moliére, and at last to Euripides. Such a class project 
occasions numerous genuine projects in expression—reports upon prob- 
lems which have arisen in the study or staging of the plays. 


TEACHER AND STUDENT 


School and Society of July 27 prints Professor Lane Cooper’s address 
before the New Jersey Association of Teachers of English last March, 
with the title ‘Teacher and Student.”’ Professor Cooper identifies the 
successful teacher with the student, very wittily and earnestly insisting 
that no teacher who is not really well versed in his subject can teach it, 
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and that only one who himself is constantly growing will best inspire 
pupils to grow. The man of general education, with no intensive knowl- 
edge of any one field, he likens to the sophists. Finally, he recommends 
a course of study which teachers of English may give to themselves as a 
vital elixir. In the first place, for educational ideas go to Plato. Then 
take an intensive course in your favorite author, studying thoroughly 
his life, everything he has written, and the comments of others upon him, 
with reliving his life and rethinking his thoughts as your main purpose. 
Then study the principles of literature, choosing for your teachers Plato, 
Aristotle, Horace, Shelley, Wordsworth, Cicero, Quintilian, and Burke. 
Out of this study of the principles of literature will grow a study of the 
types—epic, drama, novel, and so on—and this will lead one inevitably 
away from English to the Mediterranean literatures, especially to the 
Greek and Roman, since in matters of intellect they are our nearest 
neighbors. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 41, 1917, lists more than two 
thousand library books for high schools (15 cents). It is compiled by 
Martha Wilson, who is also responsible for School Library Manage- 
ment, issued by the Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul.— 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 54, 1917, is ‘Training in Courtesy,” 
intended particularly for the elementary school, by Martha S. McNought. 
—The following Bureau of Education Bulletins, 1918, are now available: 
No. 3, “Agricultural Instruction in the High Schools of Six Eastern 
States”; No. 6, “The Curriculum of the Woman’s College”; No. 7, “The 
Bureau of Extension of the University of North Carolina”; No. 71, “‘A 
Community Center”; No. 13, “The Land Grant of 1862 and the Land 
Grant Colleges.”—Vol. III, No. 3, of Type Studies and Lesson Plans, 
by Charles A. McMurry, Nashville, Tennessee, is ‘The Muscle Shoals.” 
—‘‘A Handbook of the War for Readers, Speakers, and Teachers” has 
been edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Arthur O. Lovejoy and issued 
by the National Security League, 19 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York. 














REVIEWS 


MORE BOOKS ABOUT USAGE 


It is encouraging to come upon new gospels of an intelligent and 
scientific view upon the problems of English usage. Two recent studies? 
have promise of helping undo the pernicious influence of the worst sort of 
“purists, pedants, verbalists, grammarians, and professors of rhetoric”’ 
who have schoolmastered this obedient country and polluted with their 
dicta its offices and sanctums. Both books are clear in their emphasis 
upon Campbell’s wise principles of usage—often repeated but rarely 
intelligently followed—and are in varying degree successful in applying 
them. Both, as in Dr. Hall’s statement of the aim of his work (p. 295), 
help “to prove that the English language has always been liberal in its 
tendencies and free in its syntax and that, if not strait-jacketed by 
purists and pedants, it would give us wide liberty and free choice of 
expression in many cases.”” Each book contains an introductory dis- 
cussion and an alphabetical list of words and constructions discussed. 

Dr. Utter’s Introduction, “Guiding Principles in the Use of Words,” 
presents grammar in its proper office as a norm valid “unless overruled 
by the consensus of the best users of the language.” The author dis- 
cusses also other valid principles of guidance, such as precision and 
simplicity. Unfortunately he fails entirely to consider the place of 
colloquialisms and Americanisms; one is left to feel out his attitude 
toward them from chance phrases in the body of the book: “colloquial; 
however coming into good use”’ (p. 127), and “Americanism” grouped 
dangerously with “dialect” (p. 92), and the like. One is honestly in 
doubt as to what he means to conclude; the topic needs careful presen- 
tation, for “colioquial” is a definite stigma in the view of many who read 
such a book as this; the term cannot safely be used without definition. 

In by far the greatest part of his conclusions Dr. Utter finds the best 
dictionary rulings conservative enough, and his treatment of established 
idioms like “cannot help but,” “different than,” “lots of,” and the forms 
and phrasings of get is refreshing to anyone who has explored the murk 

* Everyday Words and Their Uses. By R. P. Utter. New York: Harper, 1916. 


English Usage: Studies in the History and Uses of English Words and Phrases. By 
J. Lesslie Hall. Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1917. 
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of purist burrows. Yet to all outward appearance his pronouncements 
have no broader support than those of Richard Grant White himself. 
And wherever he strays beyond the confines of the dictionary record, 
or in the few cases where he disagrees with it, Dr. Utter commits himself 
to the perils of pronouncements none too widely based. There seems 
to be in some of his discussions a rather exaggerated regard for unim- 
portant details of precision, after the manner of the car-card advertise- 
ments of a well-known dictionary. And there is a disconcerting deference 
to the opinion of “the careful speaker or writer,” who apparently is a 
nervous eschewer, at all times and under every circumstance, of what- 
ever might seem to anybody in the least unstarched or “ unbuttoned’’— 
of the least informality or humorous lightness in expression. We learn 
with pity that such conscientious and fretted persons are driven from the 
quite correct but untenably awkward “One loses one’s hat” to the 
“generic you’’; whence, our informant should have warned them, they 
will be promptly dislodged by the first English teacher they encounter 
and forced to take refuge in a weak and abominable passive. To make 
their hunted lives still more narrow and painful, it transpires that “I 
won’t do it any more than I can’t help”’ (p. 135) is the logical and “should 
be” the accepted idiom, and that “A word that has a trace of metaphor 
in its present significance should not be put to a use which is not in 
harmony with the metaphor” (p. 13). Yet the editors of the Nation 
of April 26 last wrote “a falling off in the calibre” of somebody or some- 
thing, and caliber is Dr. Utter’s very example! Life surely is too brief 
for anybody to suffer during any of it as the careful speaker or writer 
appears todo. In this part of his study the author appears to play with 
one eye on a gallery of senilely finicking pedagogues, business men, and 
editors. 

But all this detail is in truth unfair to the book; passages of the sort 
are comparatively infrequent in it and merely show the perhaps inevi- 
table lapses of the most broad-minded students of usage into habits of 
logic-mongering. With these few obvious and very minor exceptions 
Dr. Utter’s work shows a broad and scholarly knowledge of the question 
and makes a useful contribution. 

Dr. Hall’s English Usage has as preface the confessions of one- 
liberated from purist domination by the help of Lounsbury’s Standard of 
Usage; which of us is not similarly indebted? The Introduction is a 
clear review of the theory of usage from Horace (whose famous principle 
is misprinted) and Quintillian to the present day. One must protest, 
however, that Dr. Hall quite misunderstands Professor Krapp’s valuable 
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doctrine of “levels of usage.”” No matter what our proper preference for 
some other sort, it should be sufficiently clear that there is such a thing 
as “good vulgar”’ usage, in the plainest and most natural meaning of the 
words. Whatever his gentlemanly indisposition to fist-fighting, no 
one could fail to appreciate the effect of a “good hard blow.” That 
educated people prefer colloquial to vulgar English, and even at times 
literary usage to either, is due to a perception that these levels accord 
better with their purposes, with the expectations of their readers or 
hearers, and still more with the kind of breeding they would be thought 
to have. And that this should so perplex Dr. Hall can only be explained 
by the fact that an invariable and rigid line, separating all users of 
language into two unmistakable camps, has been so insistently taught 
by rhetoricians that we have got fooled into believing in it. 

Dr. Hall’s objection to the dictionaries as admitting words on too 
slight evidence I have commented on elsewhere.’ His charge that they 
do not tell us whether a writer or some character in his books is respon- 
sible for examples of usage given is more important. We are told 
that this point is safeguarded in this study. But how this was done, 
whether by omitting all examples of English used by characters in books— 
certainly an unwarrantable exclusion—or by the author’s attempt to 
assort them himself, one finds no indication in the tables throughout 
the book. 

The method of this study is a considerable and useful carrying 
further of Lounsbury’s tabulation of occurrence of disputed words and 
idioms in writings from Anglo-Saxon times onward. In making this 
tabulation Dr. Hall has notably routed the purists and set up impreg- 
nable bulwarks against them in various places. Of the status of “whose 
referring to Neuter Antecendents,” for example, the worst purist could 
hardly remain in doubt after seeing the record of its long and free use 
by the best writers. Sometimes our author appears to tilt against straw 
figures, disproving dicta set up and later abandoned by Genung and 
others; but his suggestion may be correct that these figures still serve 
as huge bogies to little minds. The method of this study, like any other 
in science, is of course most dangerous unless handled with extreme care. 
It seems hardly wise to state that two uses by Lamb of you was “ prove 
that the locution was in good repute among English authors in the early 
part of the eighteenth century” (p. 331). 

Dr. Hall is more moderate, and hence more convincing and useful, 
in most of his discussions. His examination of many moot points is 
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deeply interesting and his conclusions should prove widely valuable. 
Of the use of “was for subjunctive were” he says, ‘Of course were is the 
prevailing form, but was should not be called a vulgarism”’ (p. 313). 
On the like case of who for whom he sensibly notes the veniality of the 
less usual form as compared with gross grammatical errors. “If our 
schoolbooks would only grade the errors and not put them all on a dead 
equality!” he adds (p. 318)—certainly one of the most pressing and most 
difficult problems now before us. The salutary truth that what text- 
writers please to announce as invariable principles of grammar are not so 
sacred and eternal as we have supposed is well borne out by such reports 
of usage and of the comments of real grammarians as those on have got, me 
and thee “as quasi-nominatives,” “than as a quasi-preposition,”’ and 
the like. 

One further point should be mentioned. Certainly the effort needs 
making to set off, from the purely conventional errors on which usage 
properly legislates, a quite different set of matters—of finesse in sentence 
structure for gaining greater clarity or force or euphony. Dr. Utter 
contends here also for strict, arbitrary rules, for placing only and adver- 
bial mot and for parallel structure, for instance; but “the great authors,”’ 
as Dr. Hall rightly says, ‘“‘are satisfied if they express themselves with 
general perspicacity,’’ have ever been impatient with “strict precision 
to the extent of pedantry.’* The teacher is likely to mislead, and not 
convince, when he shouts “cannot” and “incorrect” in these regions 
with the same violence as in the domains of definitely ascertainable points 
of usage. 

It is regrettable that neither author here reviewed discusses a number 
of significant questions on which light is needed—the status of wrongly 
condemned adverbs like slow, loud, cheap, for example. Dr. Hall does 
not mention shall and will—evidently under the impression that there 
is nothing to arbitrate—and Dr. Utter is content with the usual line 
of dicta here. But both books are very useful—Everyday Words and 
Their Uses chiefly as it records the enlightened view of good dictionaries, 
English Usage in its careful and considerable extension of Lounsbury’s 
principle of investigating what good usage actually is before pronouncing 
in regard toit. Both, as we have noted, are more concerned with literary 


than with colloquial English. 
S. A. LEONARD 
LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
New York City 
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